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HE 47 Workshop is not in the usual segse a theatre. It has 
no wish torevolutionize anything. It masks noscheme for a 
civic or community theatre. Its main purpose is to try out 
interesting plays written in the courses in Dramatic Tech- 
nique at Harvard University and Radcliffe College. Though it 
does reserve the right from time to time to revive some classic 
like ‘‘ Maitre Patelin,” some curiosity like the ‘‘Revesby Sword 
Play,” or to produce some notable foreign play not likely to be 
seen on the professional stage of this country, such as the Icelandic 
‘Eyvind of the Hills,’ its usual order of election is: first, plays 
recently written in one of the courses; second, plays written by 
a past member of these courses within five years aiter completing 
study at Harvard or Radcliffe; third, any other plays by Harvard 
or Radcliffe graduates; fourth, revivals of dramatic classics or 
curiosities, or productions of foreign plays. . 
The 47 Workshop was founded in 1912 to meet a need steadily 
more evident in the courses in dramatic composition. Plays of 
1 This article on the idea; organization and wort of th: famous “47 
Workshop” was originally printed as the Introductioh to Plays of the 47 
Workshop, edited by Professor George Pierce Baker—fot nder of the English 
47 course in playwriting at Harvard and the Workshep, and published, 
1918, by Brentanos, New York. Professor Baker’s enduring work needs no 
praise here. The writer and Brentanos have united in cordially granting the 
QUARTERLY permission to republish this introduction that it may reach 
those who otherwise might not see it. We are sure it will be found interest- 
ing, stimulating and practical by all interested in playWriting and play- 
production. Incidentally the two volumes of Plays of Me 47 Workshop 
should be on the shelves of every dramatic club and little theatre library. | 
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real merit and evidently ready for professional production found 
an opening sooner or later, but each year others were written, full 
of promise, but not likely to find a ready market because of their 
unusual subjects, some peculiarity of treatment, or technical 
faults which the author, in spite of class criticism, could not see. 
What was needed to prove the availability of some of these for the 
general public, or to round others into final shape, was merely an 
opportunity to see the play adequately acted before an audience, 
sympathetic yet genuinely critical. Just because The 47 Work- 
shop, a local response to a wide-felt need, began in the simplest 
way and has grown into admitted effectiveness under conditions 
often very unfavorable, its history may be useful to persons who 
are dreaming of some such place for trying out plays, or are won- 
dering why some experimental theatre in which they are interested 
is not succeeding. 

The 47 Workshop began with a guarantee for one year of 
five hundred dollars, given by past members of the courses in 
dramatic composition. For that sum three long original plays 
were produced—six performances in all. The theatre, seating 
comfortably only some two hundred at each performance, was put 
at the disposal of The Workshop by Radcliffe College at the ex- 
pense only of lighting and service The small stage is really a 
lecture platform, originally surrounded by steel-girdered walls 
which have been slightly readjusted to make giving plays a little 
less difficult. Dressing rooms have been inadequate. Any paint- 
ing of scenery must for lack of space be done away from the 
theatre. Because this was available for only two rehearsals before 
each performance, such work must for some years be done in a 
room the floor space of which bore no relation to the stage to be 
used. In other words, The 47 Workshop, began much as any 
organization will begin which, having no special building, must 
give its plays in a hall or on a stage primarily intended for lec- 
tures, must rehearse where it can, and must store its belongings 
here and there. 

The fundamental principle of The 47 Workshop—and to this 
it had held steadily throughout its history—has been that every- 
one from director to stage hands must co-operate in putting the 
play upon the stage as the author sees it. A play is not accepted 
unless in itself worthy and not until the director believes the au- 
thor has done all he can for it at the moment, and needs a produc- 
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tion if he is to round it into final shape. Before any final plans as 
to setting, costuming, and lighting are made, the author is carefully 
consulted, as he is in regard to the casting of the play— though 
the director has the last word in this matter. The author is ex- 
pected to be present at all rehearsals, and between each rehearsal 
and the next to keep the director informed as to any suggestions he 
may have to make. Except by special permission, he is expected 
to deal with the actors, only through the director. If he has had 
experience in coaching plays, he is asked to take charge of some of 
the rehearsals, usually the earlier, when the actors are studying 
the broader aspects of their characters and the general atmosphere 
of the piece. When a play is once approved for production, 
changes are avoided in order that the author may make them not 
because advised so to do by anyone immediately connected with 
the production, but because he is convinced by the consensus of 
opinion in his audience that such changes are imperative. In 
other words, any attempt to relegate the author to the position 
of some one doubtless necessary in the writing of the play but 
thereafter more desirable absent than present, is frowned upon. 
Unquestionably a producer knows best how to get the effects an 
author desires, but just what these effects are the author surely 
knows best. The result of this policy has been great loyalty to 
The Workshop on the part of its authors. 

It is a corollary of what has just been said, that The 47 Work- 
shop believes ‘The play’s the thing.’”” The curse of many an 
experimental theatre is amateurishness—-the spirit which makes 
the play merely an occasion for social meetings; which puts the 
actors ahead of the play; and which treats lateness and irregu- 


larity in attendance, noisy rehearsals, and a superficial study of a. 


part as quite natural. Most amateurs speak lines; they do not 
act, in the sense that they remake themselves into the characters 
of the play. Ask most amateurs to sacrifice something to the en- 
semble, or to play in a scene which they believe could easily be 
bettered, and they are likely to be discontented or rebellious. 
Such an organization as The 47 Workshop could not, of course, 
be maintained by actors with any such standards. It was neces- 
sary therefore slowly to gather a group of actors who would regard 
the play as of first importance. Harvard and Radcliffe were, of 
course, most frequently called on, but anyone who has cared to 
offer his or her services, and who could show some previous experi- 
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ence, has been given an opportunity. Little by little as these 
persons—they range from children to people of middle age— 
have proved their competence, they have been invited to become 
members of The 47 Workshop Company. When elected to this, 
a member agrees to act when called on; to do his utmost in helping 
to produce the play as the author sees it; to play any part the 
the director assigns; not to act elsewhere without permission and 
when acting elsewhere, to see that he is accredited on any program 
to The 47 Workshop. The election comes by recommendation 
from the executive committee to the subcommii.ee’ composed of 
the director and two representatives from the company. The 
decision of this subcommittee is final. Two members of the com- 
pany, one man and one woman, represent it in the executive 
committee which governs The Workshop. To-day members of 
standing in the company can be depended upon to see that any 
neophytes strictly regard the traditions which have been built up 
as to promptness and quiet at rehearsals, speedy learning of parts, 
and subordination of self to the ensemble. The loyalty and the 
growing skill of this company, some thirty in number, are largely 
responsible for whatever success The 47 Workshop has had. 
Early in the history of the organization it became evident 
that there should be an artistic director who, after preliminary 
conference with the author and the director, would supervise the 
setting, costuming, and lighting of each production. Immediately 
the desirability of this step was proved by the disappearance of 
clashing colors, costumes that did not accord with the setting, 
and other artistic flaws previously caused by carelessness, differ- 
ing tastes among the actors, and even more native obstinacy. 
As the organization has grown, it has become necessary to put 
some one in charge of the increasingly large amount of scenery, 
who shall be able to say at a moment’s notice what is in hand 
which may be used as it is or when made over, and what must be 
specially built and painted. It is now possible to paint within 
The Workshop practically all the scenery used. The person in 
charge of this work, like the person in charge of costumes, and the 
person in charge of lighting, works under the supervision of the 
artistic director. It has become necessary to put some special 
person, made responsible to the stage manager, in charge of smali 
properties, who gives out and replaces all stock properties and 
catalogues the new. It has been possible slowly to replace hired 
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stage hands by volunteers, and to shape them intoa group analo- 
gous to the company, chosen by election after proved service. 
They are represented on the executive committee by the stage 
manager, and from them stage managers and property managers 
are first chosen. In other words, paid assistance has been elimi- 
nated slowly, so that from the writing of a plan to the dropping 
of the final curtain—through acting, directing, scene and costume 
designing or making, lighting, make-up, and scene-shifting—The 
47 Workshop now depends upon its own members. 

An executive committee, coraposed of the director, the sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the heads of all working committees, as 
well as two representatives from the company, guide and control 
the fortunes of The Workshop. Naturally the heads of the vari- 
ous departments change from year to year, and sometimes oftener 
but a small group of three or four have worked together from the 
very beginning and thus have been able to see that, while there 
has been growth, there has been no dangerous departure from the 
original purposes for which The Workshop was founded. 

Membership rests on one of the basal principles of the organi- 
zation. The audience is confined by seating conditions to four 
hundred—for each evening, two hundred. Membership comes 
through an election committee. Candidates for the audience 
must be proposed and seconded by members, with a statement of 
qualifications, for every regular member before admission is sup- 
posed to have shown some special interest in the kind of producing 
and plays which The Workshop provides. Persons who might 
come as do most audiences at amateur theatricals, to admire and 
praise unthinkingly their friends among the actors; persons who 
are interested only in seeing their own plays, or plays of a similar 
kind; persons who cultivate the bizarre in plays or indeed any one 
particular kind of play—all such are not welcome. On the other 
hand, people who care deeply enough for the theatre to be inter- 
ested in seeing plays of promise rounded into shape; people who 
are interested in all kinds of experimentation in the arts of the 
theatre—all such are very welcome. Every member is expected 
to contribute something. In the first place, he agrees to hand in 
a written comment on each production, within a week of the final 
performance. Secondly, he marks on a membership card the one 
or more activities of The Workshop in which he is willing to share. 
Here he is given a wide choice. These conditions mean that, even 
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apart from the criticisms, a large portion of the audience annually 
co-operate in the work of producing the plays. 

All criticisms are handed in signed. When the director has 
read them, the names are removed and the comments handed to 
the author of the play in question. In a later conference with the 
director, the author decides what changes must be made in his 
play in the light of the criticisms. These are as a group always 
helpful. Every play in this volume has been thus rewritten, and 
the Craig Prize play, ‘‘ Between the Lines,’”’ as well as the Wash- 
ington Square success, “Plots and Playwrights’’ both originally 
produced by The 47 Workshop, were before professional pro- 
duction rewritten under these conditions. 

As the possessions of The 47 Workshop in the way of scenery 
and properties became too numerous and cumbersome to be 
stored away in odd places, Harvard College put storage and re- 
hearsal space at its disposal. All plays are now prepared for near- 
ly three weeks in a rehearsal room and then transferred to the 
theatre at Radcliffe for two dress rehearsals and two performances. 
For two nights before the first dress rehearsal the stage manager 
and his force are fitting the settings to the stage, and seeing that 
all properties are on hand and in place. The aim is to have the 
stage so far as scenery, properties, and lighting are concerned, in 
such condition that the director can at this first dress rehearsal 
really rehearse without long waits for the setting of scenery or the 
right placing of properties. Of course, this desired result is possi- 
ble only when there is a spirit of complete co-operation on the 
part of the artistic force and all who are working under the stage 
manager for the desired total result—the best production of the 
play in question that The Workshop force can give. People who 
wish, cost what it may to the author or the play, to exploit them- 
selves or their special gifts in settings, costuming, lighting or any 
other forms of stage-craft, have no proper place in work of this 
kind. They should have their own theatres, to which the audience 
admittedly comes to see their work. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of most experimental 
theatres is their financing, for a theatre easily becomes a place of 
extravagance and waste. Experience has shown clearly that The 
Workshop, with its system of trained volunteer aid, can give an 
adequate performance of a three-act to five-act modern play, 
for approximately three hundred and fifty dollars. A program 
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of three or four one-act plays or a costume play naturally costs 
somewhat more. That is, with an annual income varying from 
twelve hundred dollars to never more than two thousand dollars 
at the most, The 47 Workshop has been able during a season to 
produce four programs at the least—one of these of short plays— 
and at the most five programs, two of these of short plays; a total 
of, say, three long plays andseven one-act plays. This has meant 
in recent years no painful economy such as any organization 
might be unwilling to undergo, but merely careful co-operation to 
see that no money is wasted. No one is asked to pay a member- 
ship fee, for it has seemed to the executive committee that regu- 
lar dues might lead members to feel that their preferences in 
types of plays to be produced should be considered. This commit- 
tee has felt that only with an absolutely free hand could they 
treat with equality the many different kinds of play written in 
courses in playwriting. However, members, knowing that the 
means of the organization have always been limited, have sent in 
contributions when they pleased for the amount they pleased. As 
a result, since the first year The 47 Workshop has been supported 
by large and small gifts from its members, only to a very slight ex- 
tent solicited. These solicited subscriptions have come from mem- 
bers who, individually, have guaranteed particular productions by 
subscribing the three hundred and fifty dollars necessary. With 
the approval of the executive committee, such a giver has named 
the production for someone in the past connected with The 47 
Workshop, or if he preferred, for some noted actor or actress. 
The history of The 47 Workshop has proved that what is vital in 
such experimentation is not a large sum of money, but enough to 
pay expenses without a scrimping that cheapens the artistic results, 
until such time as three or four hundred people become convinced 
that the organization stands for something they wish to see and is 
thriftily managed. They will then readily provide what funds are 
necessary. In order to produce this desired state of mind, the play 
should be made of chief importance, first, last,and always. This 
means that the acting, the scenery, the lighting, and the costum- 
ing must as soon as possible be made adequate, and soon there- 
after imaginative and contributive. What kills experimental 
theatre after experimental theatre is waste where there should be 
judicious economy and a desire to branch out too soon into all the 
possible activities of a theatre. The experience of The Workshop 
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in its six years of existence has shown that, if the main emphasis 
is kept on the play, an audience will permit a slow growth toward 
desired ideals. It will allow, too, a shifting of the chief accom- 
plishment—from acting to setting, to lighting, or to some other 
activity—as special conditions in a particular year make it nec- 
essary to develop one department more than another. Do the 
best that conditions permit with the play in question, and an 
audience which comes for the purposes which bring the Workshop 
audience together will be both loyal and appreciative. 

The 47 Workshop, is, of course, merely one type of several 
which have developed in the recent rapid evolution in experimen- 
tal theatres. Like many others, it probably would never have 
been founded had not the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, under the 
brilliant and wise guidance of W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory, 
shown how much may be done from the smallest beginnings, if 
courage and wisdom assist. Of course, it has had to adapt to its 
conditions many ideas given it by the Dublin company. In turn, 
its history has led directly or indirectly, to the forming of a number 
of similar organizations, such as The Theatre Workshop of New 
York, The Playshop in Chicago, The Vassar Workshop, etc. 
Just because there has been widespread interest in possible adap- 
tation of its methods to conditions elsewhere, general to a com- 
munity or special to school or college, it has seemed not immodest 
to give its history with the detail of this introduction. 

Surely it is undeniable that such a laboratory is indispensable 
for the swift training of young dramatists or possible stage direc- 
tors. Without it a dramatist waits tosee his work in action until 
he is fortunate enough to get a professional production. In many 
cases this means that all the weeks before the play if brought into 
New York or some of the leading cities are spent in reshaping the 
play by what the author and others are able to guess the audience 
thinks of the play. A large portion of these changes, if not all, 
may be forestalled in such an experimental theatre, for most of 
them concern matters of clear exposition, right emphasis, con- 
vincing motivation, confused structure or strong prejudices on 
the part of any audience overlooked by the author. When a play 
professionally produced has a dubious reception, everyone from 
call boy to actor falls to guessing why—and few guess rightly. 
There is no guessing involved in rewriting with the aid of such an 
audience as The 47 Workshop provides. There people trained 
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in the theatre, amateurs of the theatre, specialists in different arts 
connected with the theatre, persons entirely competent to stand 
for ‘‘the general public,” all make their individual comments in 
their individual ways. From the total result, even if at first it 
may seem confusing to the author, there come definite impressions 
as to what must be done with the play to make it serviceable for a 
larger public. Ask any author who has had the experience and he 
will tell you that this is true. Undoubtedly other changes may be- 
come necessary when such a play is put into professional perform- 
ance before a larger public, but only a very small proportion of 
change will be necessary as compared with what otherwise would 
have been the case. After a famous play contest a manager said, 
“The plays are divisible into two great groups—those technically 
_ well written with nothing to say that is fresh or significant, and 
those containing admirable subject matter, with good characteri- 
zation and dialogue, but so little fitted for the stage that they can- 
not be considered.”” Think what a number of organizations like 
The 47 Workshop, scattered over the country, might do for inex- 
perienced dramatists! What might they not save in profound 
disappointment to the authors who try rapidly to remake their 
plays before the public, what in exasperation to managers who have 
vainly risked tinkering a play into shape before it meets the New 
York public. History has shown that though certain men and 
women prefer to do their revising before the general public, most 
are confused, and some are even made sterile by the sense that so 
much is at stake and by the intense pressure. Do not the six years 
of The 47 Workshop show that such an experimental theatre is 
honestly more interested in the arts of the theatre than 
in any personal exploitation, and do they not show that 
with patience and unwillingness to great defeat their organi- 
zation is likely to win, after a few years, its place in the 
community? 

It will not hurt any ambitious young playwright to try his 
hand at every one of the activities connected with such an organi- 
zation as The 47 Workshop, though it is not easy to make him 
understand this. If he has shifted scenery, he will make few, 
if any, unnecessary demands for elaborate and heavily constructed 
pieces. When he has had his part in the handling of stage prop- 
erties, he will not call for them to an unnecessary extent, nor will 
he clutter his stage with what is artistically undesirable. When 
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he has assisted in lighting, he will be less likely to ask the light 
man to provide the atmosphere and the subtler gradations of 
feeling which it is his business to provide by his text. Studying 
rehearsals, he will better understand the value of the spoken word, 
and will come to see why it is not wise, as a rule, merely to sketch 
in his characters, trusting that he can be provided with so ad- 
mirable a cast that each actor will fill out his part in a way per- 
fectly satisfactory to the somewhat lazy author. Indeed, he will 
learn a hundred and one details as to the absolute essentiality of 
writing with actors in mind rather than for a reading public. 
Never learning all this, many of our authors find themselves rele- 
gated to the closet. Of course, such an experimental theatre is 
at best merely a bridge from inexperience to the wider and still 
more enlightening experience of production in the professional 
theatre, but a bridge is a quicker and far more convenient method 
of crossing a stream than jumping as best one can from stone 
to stone. The latter way often means a ducking. 

Similarly, though probably not to the same extent, such an 
experimental theatre is of large value to the young man or young 
woman who hopes ultimately to become manager of a theatre. 
On a small scale the rudiments of the business may be learned, 
and he who would run a theatre effectively and without undue 
waste must at some time come to understand the elements, at 
least, of the various arts called on whenever any play is success- 
fully produced. Nothing could be of better promise for the Ameri- 
can drama of the next generation than that all over our country 
young men and women who have learned the rudiments in some 
experimental theatre, should after necessary years of intervening 
experience in subordinate positions of the professional theatre, 
pass on into professional managements. We need badly to devel- 
op in this country a group of men and women as nearly corre- 
sponding as our conditions will permit to the intendants and 
regisseurs of the continental theatres—men and women managing 
theatres because from their youth they have loved and studied the 
theatre and the drama; people of cultivation, determined, while 
they keep the public thoroughly entertained and amused, to give 
it as much of the best in the past and the present of the drama as 
their public can be induced to accept. These are the conditions 
which most speedily will give us American drama able in the 
number and quality of its plays to hold its own with the drama of 
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older nations. It is for these reasons that the rapid growth of 
experimental theatres in this country for the past ten years, in 
spite of some bad mistakes and many failures, has been the most 
encouraging theatrical sign of the times. 

One result from this rapid growth is already clear. These 
theatres have greatly encouraged the young American dramatist: 
first, by giving him a chance to see many plays he would not other- 
wise have seen which have helped him to standardize his work; 
and secondly, by offering him an opportunity he would not other- 
wise have had to be heard and to learn by his mistakes. All this 
is particularly true of the one-act play. Not long ago we knew it 
as the curtain-raiser or the after-piece, and all theatrical wiseacres 
felt sure that a group of one-act plays could not make a successful 
program. To-day the one-act play in this country is popular, 
particularly with audiences of the experimental theatres. It is 
trying to phrase many moods and varied conditions of life. It is 
attempting many forms, even the freest, in order exactly to put 
before an audience what the author feels about his subject. Al- 
ready there is a considerable group of one-act plays written in the 
last ten years which hold their own reasonably well when com- 
pared with the general output in the same period of time of Euro- 
pean one-act plays. 
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ALICE JUSTIN JENKINS 
South Bend (Ind.) High School 


I AM not pessimistic enough to believe with many educators 

that the teaching done in the High School English department 
is inferior. On the other hand, I feel that some of the best work 
of the High School course is done in that department. I shall 
dare to venture, without knowing any statistics, that the most 
highly trained teachers of the American High Schools are in the 
English sections. Yet the course does not function. It has had 
every chance for success; it has had the first place in the cur- 
riculum; it has had the unqualified recommendation of the Board of 
education and of the principal; the people admit that it is an 
important part of the course, yet it does not function. As a 
teacher of English myself, I have watched for a number of years 
an unending procession of young people who pass through four 
years of High School English unscathed. They can neither read, 
write, nor speak the English language correctly, nor have they any 
ambition to use it with ease and effectiveness. 

Many English teachers realize that this is true, and are strug- 
gling for reorganization and for a re-adjustment. It is my sincere 
opinion, after eight years in High School English and three years 
in the vocational school in the department of salesmanship, that 
there will be no definite results seen in the teaching of speech 
until there is better co-operation among the various departments 
teaching technique of speech in the High School. There is not so 
much need of a change of method as there is need for a change of 
attitude, I might say a change of heart, on the part of the instruc- 
tors in the formal English department, the commercial and voca- 
tional sections, and the public speaking and dramatic depart- 
ments. The failure of the present organization consists, not so 
much in the fact that it does not get results, as in the fact that 
with all of the encouragement given it, the department has not 
created a wholesome respect for itself among the students, and 
among the people of the community. This is most disheartening 
for the conscientious and over-worked English teacher. But she 
must acknowledge that she has made little impression on the lives 
of the young people of this generation. 
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The teacher feels that she has too much to combat in the 
attitude of the family at home, and the friends of the pupil who 


do not speak correct English. She is an idealist in a commercial: 


world that does not care for ideals. She is half right. The aver- 
age English teacher is a lover of ideals, and America is certainly 
a commercial state. She is mistaken, however, in feeling that 
noble emotions may not find expression in the world of industry 
and trade, as well as in art ard literature. The story of indus- 
trial life in America is a story of big imagination and genius. 

There are certain characteristics of American character that 
are hard to combat. Irreverence is one of these; the American 
youth has no respect for sacred things: by the time a boy is 15 
years of age he laughs at the serious things of life, and makes a 
joke of death. The genius of literature does not arouse in him 
any feeling of awe as it might in a less sophisticated youth. The 
great and serious events of the past year may have their influence 
in counteracting this national perversity. Secondly—there is 
is the hurry and short cut of doing and saying things in American 
business life. It insists that the quickest way is the best way. 
It creates slang and believes in its efficacy. 

These are adverse conditions that the teacher of speech in 
the public school has to face—handicaps far easier tocombat than 
the indifference of the public toward her work. This indifference 
grows out of the fact that the business world feels that it is inde- 
pendent of High School instruction. The office demands a boy 
or girl who can read and spell well enough “to get by with it.” 
The manager can finish the boy’s education himself. He prefers 
this method because he believes that he and the High School 
instructor are working at cross purposes. The English teacher 
teaches poetry; he needs a practical boy. If the English course 
functioned, this theory would be destroyed in the making, for a 
master of English prose and poetry knows that simple, exact and 
terse speech comes with training. She holds the key to the door 
that the business man tries to open when he fumbles for the right 
word and, failing to find it, substitutes a poor imitation in slang. 
This failure to prove its value to the public is a weak spot in High 
School English work. The teacher believes with the business man 
that clear and coherent speech is effective and practical, yet she 
has not been able to convince him that she is his best ally. 
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This brings us to one of the old traditions of the English de- 
partment—its exclusiveness. With what fine contempt it looks 
upon the commercial and vocational sections of the English de- 
partments! The dramatic and public speaking division with their 
elocutionary methods have nothing in common with the English 
section and its age-old glory and distinction! These traditions are 
left-overs from the Departments of English Language in the 
University. There this aloofness is of little importance except 
for its influence on the students who are to be teachers of English 
in the public schools of the country. In the Universities we have 
the few young men and women who have the ambitions and the 
money to go to college. But the public schools belong to the 
people, and any important educational ideal intended for the 
people at large must reach them through the medium of the 
public school. 

Therefore, it is vital that the English teacher in the common 
school should be able to impress upon the people the value of 
her work. If she could only come into the community with the 
purpose of raising speech ideals, instead of teaching English! 
If she might substitute for her passion for literature and for schol- 
arly attainment, another ideal of equal value and beauty, and 
one that has not always been within the vision of the English 
Department—the dream of a democracy where all of the people 
can express themselves in decent and beautiful prose. The 
department has lived too much in the past. It does not come 
into full realization of the spirit of the times. It holds back in 
aloofness from the world of trade lest it lose some of its glory. 
When the vision of the English section takes in every child in the 
state, it must consider the hordes of Freshmen who leave High 
School to go to work; the smaller crowd of Sophomores and 
Juniors and the mighty procession of Seniors who do not go to 
college. Add to this the younger group who go into industry at 
the age of fourteen, and we have the masses that make up our 
democracy. When the English department reaches this group it 
is at the very heart of the speech problem of our country. 

The glory of the English language is the inheritance of our 
young people. It is their only medium of expression. There is 
a vital relation between a boy’s use of the language and his suc- 
cess: there will be a connection between his language and social 
position; there is a relation between his knowledge of the lan- 
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guage and the use of his leisure time; there is a relation between a 
feeling for the language and his spiritual life; and there is a 
relation between his knowledge of English and his value as a 
citizen. The vision of the English teachers should be as broad 
as the life of the child, and in America that means as broad as the 
the life of business because more than 50°; of our population have 
entered trades and industry at the age of sixteen or younger. 
When the teachers of speech get this conception of the importance 
of the work, co-operation with other departments of High School 
becomes an easy matter. They welcome as confederates and allies 
those teachers who have committed themselves to the teaching of 
the technique of our language. 

The organization of the commercial and vocationai divisions 
of the public school are expressions of revolt against academic 
and literary training for boys and girls who must enter immedi- 
ately upon the serious business of earning a living. These de- 
partments have gone over to the side of the enemy. They have 
allied themselves with the business man in his theory that the 
formal English course is for poets, writers, and for the 4 per cent 
of High School boys and girls who go to college. These two 
sections are ambitious to keep in touch with life, to broaden 
the school system and to enlarge the vision of the academic fac- 
ulty. They feel the need of an English course that is different: 
hence the vocational and commercial English courses. What sad 
and melancholy affairs they are! These teachers who are so 
close to life, create an English course deadening, uninteresting 
to the nth degree. A study of commercial English courses in 
general has greatly increased my social sympathies. The boys 
and girls going into business need something different, to be sure, 
but an English course made by men and women who are more 
familiar with machines than with the rich cadences of English 
prose and poetry, does not meet the need. One must acknowl- 
edge, of course, that these courses are of as much value to a boy 
going into an office, as a study of Milton’s Paradise Lost, or 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen, might be. The vocational section needs 
the rich literary experience of the English department. The 
English department must see the problem of the school of trades 
and industry. Both sections need the dramatic department as 
an ally. 
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If there might be concerted effort on the part of these various 
agencies organized for the purpose of teaching correct speech, 
I cannot but believe that great results might be accomplished. 
If the fine divisions discussed here—academic, vocational and 
commercial English, public speaking and dramatics, could be 
merged into one organization called the Department of Speech, 
or such a name as might seem best to the teachers of these de- 
partments, the effect would be wholesome. On this co-operative 
basis the department must win respect and impress the public 
with its sincerity of purpose. 

This new speech department will meet the need of every 
boy and girl in the public school. There will be many courses 
offered to supplement the work of other departments of the 
school. The dear old courses planned for college entrance may 
hold a place for the group in need of them. There will be other 
courses for cultural value only. There will be drama courses 
where plays are played in the little theatre of the schools; short 
story courses; journalism to supplement the work in the print 
shop; a course in oratory with the little theatre as a forum. 
These and many other courses will find a place in this co-opera- 
tive school. The most radical changes must come in the general 
course given to the young people inthe Junior High School. Jour- 
nalism, advertising, salesmanship, and public speaking may be 
classed as vocational English because they train for a profession 
or a vocation. But this general course aims to inspire a love and 
appreciation of the mother tongue in the boy and girl in the 
Junior High School—the young person who leaves school at four- 
teen and who goes out untrained for a vocation. This will consist 
of a series of short intensive courses. The groups must be small. 
Conversation, dramatics, and speaking will form an important 
part of the work. Such an enthusiasm for correct and effective 
speaking will be aroused that the old stigma placed on English 
by the students themselves will pass away. 

By dramatics I mean something more definite than the average 
dramatic department in the High School. I have reference to 
a department organized for the purpose of speaking simple Eng- 
lish, simply, and without affectation. The artificiality of the 
commercial theatre has no place in this course. Plays with 
beautiful lines—educational plays, business plays, morality and 
musical plays; plays that lift the child out of the humdrum of 
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every day life; make him forget himself and gain confidence and 
poise. There will be no wearying night rehearsals. Dramatics 
must be an integral part of the new department of speech with the 
laboratory of the little theatre for the working out of its ideals. 
The public speaking and dramatic department must speak the 
speeches and play the plays studied. It must exist as a means of 
expression for the boys and girls of both vocational and academic 
classes. The little theatre with its superficial study and elocu- 
tionary methods of yesterday will become the community theatre 
of tomorrow where the ideals of each branch of life represented in 
the community High School will be presented to the parents of 
those children. The lines will be beautiful but simple. Nothing 
tawdry or cheap must find a place there. This new theatre will 
exist as a medium of expression for the new speech department of 
the community school. 

In dealing with children of foreign homes, I have found nothing 
so stimulating and so productive of immediate results as the play. 
Children who will continue for months in the English class to 
pronounce as “d” and ‘“‘v”’ as “‘w”’ will, in a day overcome 
the error and master it permanently, if that is a requirement for 
a place in the play. I have observed a class take on with ease and 
readiness new words and phrases—beautiful phrases too, from 
the lines of a play—expressions that would have come to them 
with difficulty through any other medium: 

This course will be called a general vocational English course 
because it looks toward aiding the boy or girl in the adjustment 
that he makes when he leaves school and goes into a vocation. 
It should help him to acquire poise, the ability to express him- 
self with éase, the language of the courtesies of the life outside 
of school;'and should inspire respect for the mother tongue. 

The head of this new department must be a woman of broad 
knowledge and clear understanding. She must see the fine rela- 
tion between the various sections of her department. She must 
have a feeling for the literature of the past, and the poetry of the 
present. She must see herself as the part of a work-a-day world 
that makes its way through the medium of speech. With this con- 
ception of the value of her work she can interpret the ideals of 
each section of her department with precision and effectiveness. 
In this way she comes into the very heart of the speech problem 
of a democracy. 
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VOCABULARY BUILDING: 


BROMLEY SMITH 
Bucknell University 


iv IS said that Shakespeare used 15,000 words and that the 
average Freshman expresses his ideas with 1,200. Would it be 
possible by increasing the vocabulary of students, to produce 
innumerable Shakespeares? If that be humor, make the most of 
it. Regard it as the approach to a subject which deeply interests 
all of us, not only as teachers of speech, but also as lovers of good 
English. Each one of us believes that he would like to increase 
his own vocabulary and probably would not look askance at 
practical methods of expanding the list of words used by his pupils. 
Altho I am sure about our individual desire, I am dubious about 
the methods of extending the vocabularies of our students. It 
may be that some of us will be sceptical about any systematic 
attempts, regarding them as waste effort. I say this because some 
of us who have published text-books devoted little or no space to 
the vocabulary problem. For instance, neither Winans, Winter, 
nor Phillips pay any attention to words; likewise Clark and Blan- 
chard in their book called Practical Public Speaking, and Shurter 
in his Public Speaking, omit the subject. Later in Extempore 
Speaking Shurter does devote eight pages to a discussfor of vo- 
cabulary, two pages being exercises. It seems strange that the 
the most ambitious attempts have been made by the writers of 
texts for correspondence schools. Robinson’s Effective Public 
Speaking published for the La Salle Extension University devotes 
about forty pages to word building. Here then would seem to be a 
field lying fallow for teachers of speech. In it they can join forces 
with their colleagues who are struggling with the same problem 
in written composition. The problem is an old one, for Quintilian 
devotes some space to it in his Institutes, Cicero called attention 
to the value of a flood of words—flumen verborum, and years 
before Prodicus of Ceos attempted to give instruction to his 
pupils, especially in synonyms. In recent times the approach has 
been made in a practical way by E. S. Holden’, who determined to 
' Address at Eastern Conference, Princeton, April 22, 1919. 


2 Cited by T. P. Beyer in Ed. Rev. 49:192, from notes of the Am. Phil. 
Assoc. for 1877. 
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find out the size of the vocabulary of two year old children. Altho 
Holden found that one girl had 483 words at her command, an- 
other 399, and a boy 173, his investigation was faulty in that the 
children were not of his own household, so that he missed a great 
many words. Miss Tanner* in The Child cites a table of Tracy’s 
which shows two boys having vocabularies of 139 and 285, and 
two girls having 36 and 263. Again, Preyer found that nine chil- 
dren—eight girls and one boy—at two years had used from 173 to 
1,121 words. 

In 1911 Professor Rollo Brown‘ of Wabash College, having 
heard an officer in one of our larger universities declare that 
“‘the average senior did not employ more than eight hundred or 
a thousand words in all writing and speaking involved in the 
various activities of his life,’’ undertook a little investigation 
among his Freshmen in English. Six members, varying in age 
from 17 to 21, volunteered to study their own vocabularies. They 
endeavored to catch all the words they used in ordinary speaking 
and writing. After numerous exclusions had been made, it was 
discovered that each had missed many words that he knew, such 
as almost, arm, axe, etc. Yet the totals reported by these repre- 
sentative students were as follows: 2,970, 3,190, 3,920, 4,510, 
4,550, 4,560. It will be seen that even the dullest exceeded the 
so-called average Freshman by nearly 2,000 words. 

Having seen this experiment in the Nation Professor Na- 
thaniel Barnes’ of De Pauw University became so interested that 
he devised an impromptu test for three men of the Freshman class 
and three women; also two men of the upper class and two wo- 
men. These students wrote steadily for two hours all the words 
they could recall. The results are here given: 


Men Freshmen: 1,114 1,596 1,789 
Women ” 847 948 1,230 
Upper Classmen: 1,239 1,464 
Classwomen 1,489 = 1,573 
It is rather amusing to note that two of these Freshmen 
recalled more words in two hours than the highest upper-class- 
man. Can it be that the vocabulary peak is reached in the Fresh- 


* Cited by T. P. Beyer in Ed. Rev. 49:192, from A. E. Tanner, The Child, 
p. 327. 
* Nation, July 6, 1911. 
§ Nation, Sept. 21, 1911. 
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man year? Anyhow eight of these students in the short off-hand 
test had exceeded 1,100 words. 

Not satisfied apparently with these investigations Thomas 
Beyer® (1915) watched very carefully the vocabulary of his two 
year old son. He found that the boy actually used 771 words in 
his first two years. Continuing his count’ until the child was 
three years old he found on the list 2,055. By this time we begin 
to be suspicious of the statement about the Freshman and his 
1,200 words. 

Returning again to Holden we note that he estimated his own 
vocabulary to be 33,000, that an ordinarily intelligent person 
knew 25,000, and that a well-read botanist possessed 10,000 
technical terms. Having this opinion in mind, Professor E. A. 
Kirkpatrick,® of Fitchburg State Normal, found that he knew 
70,000 of the words in Webster’s unabridged Dictionary (Ed. 
1870). Of these he thought he might have used about 17,000, 
which is about 2,000 better than Shakespeare. Noticing that 
children of ten or twelve enjoy Robinson Crusoe he found that 
DeFoe used between 5,000 and 6,000 words. From this fact he 
inferred that such children must know between 6,000 and 10,000 
words. Kirkpatrick estimates that a well-read college graduate 
would probably comprehend from 20,000 to 100,000 words, a 
rather large leeway of 80,000. 

Another writer, Katrina Koch® of Portland, Oregon, states 
that “every educator knows that a 14 year old boy understands 
and remembers 15,000 to 20,000 words and that he used 800 to 
1,000.”’ This would mean that in her opinion, or rather in the 
opinion of “every educator,’’ a 14 year old has a vocabulary 
about equal to the college student. 

Miss Mary Gilder '° and a friend tried to recall all the words 
they knew. They reached 8,000, felt that they knew more, but 
their plan of recording broke down before the experiment was 
completed. Then too, Professor Palmer in ‘Self-Cultivation 
in English”’’ estimated that the average person used 3,000 words— 
a number more than double that of the average Freshman. } 


® Ed. Rev. 49:193. 

7 Ed. Rev. 52:478. 

® Science, XVIII: No. 446, p. 107-8. 
* Ed. Rev. 49:68. 

10 Ind. 70. 70:1055S. 
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Doran, in “A Study of Vocabularies,”’ says that a New York 
business man employs 3,500 words, tho what kind of a business 
man is not mentioned. He credits Tennyson with 10,547 words 
and says there are 7,209 words in the Bible, exclusive of proper 
names. 

A last example and probably the most important is drawn 
from the test made at the Speyer School," connected with Colum- 
bia University. Using Kirkpatrick’s list of 100 words made up 
from Webster’s Academic Dictionary, containing 28,000 terms, 
the test of the 8th grade showed that 18,704 words were known. 
Later using Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary with 44,000 
entries, the pupils knew 32,120 words. Then stenographic rec- 
ords of recitations in the 6th grade were made, which showed 
an oral vocabulary of 6,507 words. Here then were pupils in a 
6th grade using six times as many words as had been accredited 
to the average Freshman. 

This test at the Speyer School was made primarily to deter- 
mine whether there was any relation between efficiency and vocabu- 
lary. There is a theory that intelligence may be determined by 
language. If certain miners limit themselves to 100 words in 
in expressing their ideas, they must be exceedingly stupid; if 
English peasants employ only 300 words, as has been stated by 
by some authorities, then they must have very few ideas. After 
the Speyer investigation had been conducted in other schools, 
the results were compared. It was found that the Speyer pupils 
possessed from 10 to 25% more words. The inference then was 
that they were brighter. Kirkpatrick was sure of this for he says 
that Freshmen ranking high in scholarship knew 5% more than 
those ranking low. Doran stated that there was a ‘marked 
parallelism between the vocabulary tests and the class records.” 
His comment is: “It matters little whether we say students 
do well because they have good vocabularies or that they have 
good vocabularies because they do well; it follows that when 
you increase a student’s vocabulary you increase his standing 
in his class.” Laurie observes, “‘In adding to the child’s stock of 
understood words, we add to his stock of understood things, and 
consequently to his material for thought.”’ Writing in a late 
number of School and Society H. L. Neher” concludes from tests 


™ Sch. and Soc. 11:713 ff. 
® Sch. and Soc. VIII:355. 
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that the best students could be picked by their superior v@rabu- 
laries. 

Two things may be considered fairly settled, so far in this 
address: first that the vocabulary of Freshmen has been under- 
estimated; and second, that size of vocabulary is a test of intelli- 
gence. Asa part of our work consists in adding to the intelligence 
of our pupils, we must employ methods of adding to their vocabu- 
laries. We have no apparatus to place in their hands, no chemi- 
cals, no bones. Like Hamlet we have only ‘‘ Words, words, words.” 
How shall we add words to the equipment of our pupils? It will 
be a saver of time to glance over some of the methods that have 
been used. I pass by the advice commonly given, that of reading, 
well knowing that it is theoretically the best method. All authori- 
ties agree that the readers and those who come from cultured 
environments have the largest vocabularies. As a method, how- 
ever, reading has proved a failure, for most students do not care 
to read. High school required readings are generally a bore to the 
students, while the colleges leave the students to browse for them- 
selves. And somehow they care little for the lush pasturage of 
the library. 

Among the choice methods advocated is the encouragement of 
the dictionary habit. The student is supposed to keep a little 
note book with him in which to jot down any new words that 
he hears or sees. Then at the first opportunity he will seek his 
good friend, the lexicon. Perhaps a few do this, but most stu- 
dents who open the dictionary have been sent to it by the 
teacher. As a method it was employed in my public school days. 
Each of us was armed with a small Webster’s dictionary, from 
which we spelled and defined twenty words each day. There 
was no systematic arrangement. We took the words as they 
came, little and big, familiar and unfamiliar, but it was as far 
as the poles from the socalled natural system. 

There is another method which has many friends: It is the 
translation of dead or living languages. Teachers of Latin are 
very prone to argue that the language of the ancient Romans is 
very helpful in improving the English of the students. Somehow 
few teachers of modern tongues employ this argument; their aim 
seems to be directed ‘oward the reading and speaking of the foreign 
languages. No tea .er of German ever thought of improving the 
English of his pupi:s through the medium of the German. It is 
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very creditable, therefore, to the Latin instructors who have 
excellence of our native tongue in mind. They certainly do not 
ask us to talk Latin. Some degree of success has apparently 
marked the translation method of increasing a vocabulary. Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Perkins"* of the Dorchester High School discov- 
ered in 1916 that the pupils who pursued commercial and voca- 
tional Latin possessed superior vocabularies. I have here the 
results in tabulated form, of which I give you only some totals: 


Tests of Jan. and Feb. 1914: *. ex. ae 
2. Use of words in sentences...................... 57.5 40.6 
3. Definitions and parts of speech............ 69.5 33.3 
4. Meaning of words and spelling............ 57.0 27.5 
5. Excellence of vocabulary...................... 36.0 6.8 


Test of June 1913 
6. Meaning of words and spelling.......... 65.3 12.3 


6) 367.8 | 6) 193.1 


61.3 32.18 
32.18 


Difference 29.12 


Numbers 5 and 6 show in a marked degree the effect of exercises 
in Latin. The exercises in this school seem to have been largely 
along the line of derivatives, drills, examinations, the use of the 
dictionary, and translation. Concerning the translation method 
of increasing the vocabulary I find a general agreement among 
the writers on language. They are fond of pointing to Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox, Webster, Choate, and Everett as model orators who 
owed their fluency to the translation of Latin. Yet in spite of 
these great names I am going to be foolish enough to challenge the 
statement that translation aidsin the acquirement of a vocabu- 
lary. So far as I have been able to observe students in the proc- 
ess of translating, they generally used the words they already 
knew. That being the case they were not adding to their vocabu- 


4 Ed. Rev. Dec. 1916. 
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laries. I am willing to admit, of course, that they were to a 
limited extent transferring words from their vocabulary of recog- 
nition to their usable vocabulary, but I doubt whether they were 
adding any new words. 

Very closely connected with the translation method is one 
extensively used nowadays by language teachers, which I shall 
dub the systematic environment method. It was pedagogically 
organized by Francois Gouin in his book on L’art d’enseigner et 
‘c’etudier les languages 1880. He devised exercises whereby pupils 
were placed in situations: they were sent to school, they travelled, 
shopped, rode into the country, built houses, in order to acquire 
the vocabulary of 6,000 words which he thought sufficient for the 
ordinary activities of life. Something of this sort is used at the 
Speyer School already mentioned, where the curriculum abounds 
in social motives, values, and ideals. The investigations report the 
methods briefly: 

1. Much learning of the uses, purposes, functions of things 
in everyday, practical activities. 

2. A wide and intelligent contact with things and persons and 
with the experience of persons as recorded in printed matter. 

3. Much opportunity for expressing ideas, conceptions, feel- 
ings in oral and written form, where originality and initiative are 
encouraged, and where experiences from contact with things, 
people, and books are drawn upon as constant sources. 

As this method gave the pupils of the 6th grade from 10 to 25% 
better vocabularies than those in other schools, it is evidently a 
success. 

With or without method in the schools, and acquainted with 
words acquired through the ear in childhood and later, the college 
Freshman is really equipped with a good sized vocabulary. He 
does not use all of it in conversation, partly because he would be 
made fun of if he did, and largely because it is not necessary 
for the ordinary affairs of college life. These ordinary matters 
are expressed for the most part in Anglo-Saxon terms. Beyer 
states that of the 1,156 new words used by his son in the third year 
only 65 were non-English. I would infer from this that Beyer and 
his wife must use in their household affairs mostly Anglo-Saxon 
words. Indeed Beyer gives his opinion that 8844% of the words 
we hear and speak are native English. He asserts that the notion 
of English being a mongrel tongue is unnecessary and unwar- 
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ranted. After reading Professor Lindsley’s article in THE QuAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH EpucaTION for March on The Style 
of George William Curtis in which he says that the Saxon words 
used by Curtis predominate over the Latin in the proportion of 
1.8 to 1; I checked up the Gettysburg address of Lincoln, finding 
that the proportion therein was 4.55 to 1. The difference between 
these two speakers was probably due to their early education. 
Now this Saxon vocabulary is the one used by most of us in com- 
mon affairs; it is the one employed by the college student. We 
learned it in childhood and added to it somewhat in our school 
days. It follows then that by the time a student reaches college he 
has his usable vocabulary practically established, and largely 
Saxon. 


If this be true, why discuss an increase of the college man’s 
vocabulary? Will he not normally acquire additional words as he 
studies technical branches? He certainly will add botanical, 
physiological, electrical, and philosophical terms as he meets them 
in texts or in the lecture room. Yet when one considers the enor- 
mous number of words in the language today, it would seem that 
a college man might not be inconvenienced by some increase in 
his usable vocabulary. Itis hardly fair to confine him to the Saxon 
words which are about the same as they were in Shakespeare’s 
day. Curiously enough the dictionary published in the dramatist’s 
time contained only 3,000 words, about one-fifth as many as he 
used. No wonder Shakespeare was such a poor speller. Dr. 
Johnson’s famous lexicon by 1818 had reached 58,000 words. 
Webster had increased the number to 70,000 by 1828. In 1846 
Worcester had discovered 85,000. Then the great Webster’s 
International in 1910 which included 400,000 terms. How many 
the New English dictionary will hold nobody knows, but Sir 
James Murray states that he has 5,000,000 illustrative quotations 
stored in an iron room in his garden. It is a curious commentary 
that in spite of this enormous expansion of the dictionary some 
teachers believe that it is well nigh impossible to add words for 
common use to a college man’s vocabulary; indeed one teacher 
says college students are bone-head lazy about new words. 


Is there any field here which might prove attractive and prof- 
itable? I believe that a way lies open through the teaching of 
synonyms and antonyms. Granting that the fundamentals of life 
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can be expressed by a few thousand words, there yet remains that 
enrichment by which a speaker or writer attains clearness, con- 
ciseness, and beauty. He enters the realm of art wherein, like the 
painter who uses colors and shades to produce effects, he exhibits 
thought by correct use of words. It is surprising to discover the 
number of ways in which one may communicate ideas. Funda- 
mentally, he may speak; but in that speaking he may harangue, 
declaim, spout, and rant; lecture, sermonize, and expatiate; 
mumble, lisp, and drawl; murder the King’s English, interpellate, 
and apostrophize; palaver, and babble, jaw and jabber; chat, 
gossip, and prate; powwow, tattle, and confabulate; bandy words, 
converse, gabble, and soliloquize; ejaculate, whisper, and accen- 
tuate; argue, testify, orate, stab with words, utter, blurt out, 
and in general be “‘a spendthrift of his tongue.” 

In Roget’s Thesaurus 28 pages are devoted to the section on 
communicating ideas, wherein about 5,000 terms and expressions 
are set down. Again, we can do more than see; for we may behold, 
discern, perceive, and descry; discover, distinguish, recognize, 
and spy; witness, contemplate, speculate, and view; eye, survey, 
scan, reconnoiter, and observe; gaze, ogle, leer, cock the eye, 
gloat, and look askance. To add some of these words to the 
vocabulary of the student, especially such as are not already there, 
to enable him to use them correctly, to place them at his tongue’s 
end, requires method on the part of the teacher. He must devise 
means of instruction in synonyms and antonyms. He must pro- 
vide a way which will compel the student to differentiate gain 
from win, give from grant, have from possess, enormity from enor- 
mous. You will apprehend at once that such an exercise involves 
definition. Nowhere is clarity of thought demanded so much as 
in definition. I remember how amused I was when I read that 
elephantine meant a female elephant, that vocabulary meant 
pertaining to horned cattle. Someone writing in Scribner’s" la- 
mented ‘The Passing of a Great Word.’’ He told how he had 
found in the dictionary that the infinite meant “no bound or 
shore.”” The vision came to him of 

“The cloud-foaming firmamental blue 
Resting on the blue line of a foamless sea.” 
He saw high mountain tops, a horizon stretching out and out into 
illimitable space. He felt that the word belonged to great mo- 


Scribners, 51:636. 
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ments and great meanings, that it wore a certain hieratic air, that 
it brought a solemn hush, as if he who used it realized that he was 
making a mere word stand for something greater than words could 
express or even suggest. Then he describes the fall of the great 
word: how today one bonnet is infinitely more beautiful than 
another; how one brand of wine is infinitely preferable to the next; 
how the hero has an infinite desire to see her; while she would 
infinitely prefer a hobble skirt to one with gores. We are infinite- 
ly obliged nowadays to one who gives us a lift. The robin’s 
note is “infinitely winsome.’’ The heroine in a certain novel was 
“infinitely stylish.”’ Infinite compassion, infinite concern, infinite 
pity, yea even infinite humor, and poor Yorick, according to 
Hamlet, was ‘‘a fellow of infinite jest.” 

We have then a work to do in the expansion of the vocabularies 
of our students and in the training to accuracy in the use of words. 
In performing this duty I know of no better way than to give 
exercises which will compel the student to use the dictionary and 
other books of reference. Some of the work may be written, some 
oral. My students are trying this term to make addresses which 
consist wholly of the definition of a word or phrase. The term 
courage will be assigned to a student. He will begin his address 
with a story involving a courageous deed, he will then define the 
word, give its origin, show its meaning by synonyms and anto- 
nyms, illustrate his meaning by specific instances, and conclude. 
The second step taken is the definition of a term like Monroe 
Doctrine or freedom of the seas, wherein the dictionary is of little 
value. The third step is the definition of a proposition, such as 
“The world is growing better,’’ in which the student clears up 
the meaning of “the world,’ and “growing better.’’ When he 
reaches the point where he would begin to debate, he stops, for 
the exercise is complete. This method I believe to be fruitful, for 
it enables the teacher to assign unfamiliar words, it compels a 
student to seek sources, it arouses a desire to clear up his own no- 
tions, it gives him an opportunity to elucidate before others, 
and it enriches his vocabulary with words, which he has seen, 
heard, and spoken. 
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Part III. SyNTHESIS 


CHARLES H. WOOLBERT 
University of Illinois 


[I< THE two earlier papers in this series the following points 
were made: All speech and writing is intended to secure action; 
the type of action common to all verbal address is incorporated 
in the idea of Acceptance; every act of Acceptance implies the 
presence of propositions which can be stated in words and which 
can be shown to be logically coherent; the inducing of Acceptance 
is a matter of finding and using such propositions as, when ac- 
cepted as true, lead to the granting by the hearers of the speaker’s 
wish, or purpose; thus in all communication or persuasion there 
are three factors to be reckoned on, the speaker, the hearer, and 
the propositions presented for acceptance; the standard whereby 
propositions shall be chosen to win results must be that of Suffi- 
ciency, surely not that of absolute finality. 

Turning these principles then into specific steps, for purposes 
of method, we find the following stages in Analysis necessary: 

Step 1. Choose definitely the action desired. 

Step 2. Convert this into a demand made upon the given 
audience for the action desired, thus connecting speaker’s purpose 
and audience’s acting nature. This properly takes the form of 
an imperative sentence. 

Step 3. Convert this demand, imperatively stated, into a 
proposition, stated declaratively, which will incorporate action 
desired, demand for it, and the audience’s relation to the demand. 
This takes the form commonly known as the Proposition, or 
resolution, for discussion. Being in propositional form, it is the 
groundwork of logical processes that necessarily arise upon it. 
In this way full connection is made between the psychological 
factors of wish of speaker and acting nature of audience, and the 
logical factors implied in the framing of a proposition. 

Step 4. Analyse the hearers’ acting natures, as individuals; 
ascertain the balance of the biological needs and tendencies of 


' The third of a series of papers appearing in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speech Epucation on this general subject. For the previous parts see the 
two preceding numbers of this publication. 
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the audience as persons. Determine what they will and will not 
consent to do. 

Step 5. Analyse the hearers as members of social groups; deter- 
mine what they can be led to do as a group and what in the pres- 
ence of others they will refuse to do. 

Step 6. When dealing with congregated audiences, study 
them for peculiarities involved in the situation, to ascertain their 
temper as an audience. 

Step 7. Gather the propositions deemed relevant to the task, 
and analyse them to ascertain their logical relationship one to 
another—the task of brief-making, to ascertain the logical strength 
of conclusions and inferences. . 

These steps, when followed out judiciously, answer the ques- 
tions: How does a speaker know what to talk about? What is 
the basis for his actual use of words before his audience? How 
does he arrive at a central topic, or theme? Whence is a propo- 
sition derived? How is the bridge made between the psychological 
interests involved in action and demand for it on the one hand, and 
the use of propositions that are to induce the action, on the other? 
This method accords with the obvious fact that propositions, or 
resolutions, for discussion do not drop out of a clear sky; they 
come from a wish plus an insistence that others accede to that 
wish, plus the presentation of a proposition offered as a valid 
reason why those others should grant that wish. Thus a properly 
worded Main Proposition, as we would do well to call it, or reso- 
lution, must make provision for (1) the speaker’s wish for action, 
(2) the aspect of the audience’s acting nature that is to be touched 
off, and (3) a truth as represented in the predication of the propo- 
sition. No discourse is possible that has not behind it just such a 
Main Proposition, or Resolution, derived always from these three 
factors or wish, action tendencies, and a truth. 

These steps represent the open joints in composition; they are 
the places where trouble starts and where inspection reveals what 
the trouble is and what can be done about it. They are of such a 
nature that in any one of them mistakes can be made that will 
wreck the whole enterprise of getting a desired specific result. 
Yet there holds at no point an absolute standard, the only one 
possible being that of sufficiency; always gauged by the knowledge 
and sagacity of the man who tries to win others to do his will. 
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THE MAIN PROPOSITION 

It is in the framing and phrasing of the Main Proposition that 
all the theory previously offered in these papers takes head. 
Every desire for a result, when brought before a given audience, 
points to one proposition, in the presence of the existing known 
facts, which better than all others states the whole case in a sen- 
tence for the speaker. The search must not be for @ proposition, 
but for the proposition. When properly selected and stated, it 
amounts to a resolution to be presented and accepted by the 
hearers; and when devised properly to fit the speaker’s wish, 
audience’s acting nature, and the known facts, its acceptance by 
the audience is the action sought. 

This is not difficult of explication. Suppose we are taking sub- 
scriptions for a new Y. M. C. A. building; we are addressing an 
audience largely made up of parents and adherents of family life; 
we know that they react to an appeal on the basis of morality 
and welfare. The speech we make to them could easily grow out 
of this Main Proposition, ‘‘The Y. M. C. A. building merits public 
support.” But this is too cosmic; there is nothing is this, even 
though accepted fully, to urge any given man to subscribe; he 
knows he is not the general public, a disembodied moral force, and 
most of us refuse to assume responsibility for abstractions; under 
such circumstances we gladly wait for the neighbors to move 
first. An appeal that followed the above proposition rigidly, 
would get few dollars. But a more specific recognition of the 
precise acting nature of the given audience suggests a proposi- 
tion much more efficacious, ‘‘The moral well-being of the boys 
of this city makes it obligatory upon every person present to 
subscribe all he can to this building.” 

Again we might be asking for votes against the saloon. We 
could start from this as Main Proposition: “‘The saloon should 
be abolished”; but that again would be cosmic, and everybody 
present could accept it and still do nothing to hurt the saloon. 
Hardly so, however, if the speaker speaks from this as Main 
Proposition, ‘“‘Every voter present should go forth from here 
determined to do all he can to put the saloon in this town out of 
business.” 

The vital point is this: the acceptance, sufficiently strong, 
of either of these more specific propositions, is the action desired; 
in either case it is just what is wanted under the circumstances, 
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the maximum of what the occasion allows, and no other action 
is more worth seeking. If the Y. M. C. A. audience accept that 
proposition, they will give up the money and do the speaker’s wish; 
if the other audience develop a strong determination to go out and 
hit the saloon business—especially if the speaker shows them how 
they can do it—then his wish is fulfilled; in either case the desired 
action is accomplished. And that is the beginning and the end of 
all communication, public address, and written treatise. The 
Main Proposition can always be so worded that the acceptance 
of it is, or necessarily assures, the action desired. 

The relation of this subject to intercollegiate debating calls 
for a special statement. If we were to take as typical the kind of 
Main Propositions used in contest debating, we should meet 
ordinary, work-a-day audiences neither very directly nor very 
effectively. A college debate proposition is a very narrow type 
of its kind; it is aimed at three gentlemen imagined as possess- 
ing cosmic minds barren of bias and cleansed of all personal 
tastes, ambitions, desires, or predilections. Very correct and 
proper for the game of intercollegiate debating; but this standard, 
when applied to audiences as society provides them, merely 
bores people and leaves them wondering what it is all about or 
why the speaker didn’t put it into a pamphlet and send it around. 
It gets few votes, subscriptions, sales, or converts. An audience 
always has a peculiar character blend, a specific group flavor; 
and the speaker who has the knowledge of facts and the sagacity 
to use them aright, who can state his Main Proposition specifically 
to hit off this group note, can drive all the time at a vulnerable 
point straight and hard. Otherwise he will indulge only in various 
degrees of scattering. 

Clearly under this conception of the manner of making up a 
Main Proposition, there can be no such concept as a division into 
“purely logical” considerations and others purely “‘emotional.’’ 
The ideas incorporated in these two terms are most obviously 
provided for when the Main Proposition is got at in the manner 
just described. It is a fair case of unity of process. 

Step 8—Select as Main-Headings propositions that touch off 
the hearer’s acting nature. 

But, it may be asked, are we to treat the Brief as if it too were 
not solely rationalistic? as if it were to be bound up with bias, 
prejudice, and the emotions? The theory now being presented has 
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no other answer than Yes; the Brief is, like every other step in 
the process, a matter both of the intellectual processes and the 
emotional, as these two terms are commonly accepted. It is not 
enough that some logical connection be found and shown; this 
connection must be also adequate, acceptable, impressive. A 
brief could say: 

A. The Government should retain the railroads; for 

1. There are so many of them and the government is so 
large. 

2. Government officials can consider the whole ques- 
tion at one view. 

3. The Government will enjoy running them. 

These reasons all flow logically from the proposition they are 
supposed to render acceptable; yet they are clearly not adequate 
to support it sufficiently, even though accepted as true. Rele- 
vancy, in other words, admits of degrees of impressiveness, of 
power to grip, of adhesiveness as well as cohesiveness. If there 
is mean ng to a difference between the intellectual and the 
emotional at this juncture, it must be in this, and it is a difference 
in depth and penetration into inner and hidden mental processes. 

A more impelling set of reasons would be: 

A. The Government should retain the railroads; for 

1. Private ownership has been an obvious failure. 
2. Government control has been successful. 
3. Government control is free from the evils necessary 
to private ownership and control. 
Here are reasons, which, if accepted each in its turn, would make 
the subordinate propositions sufficiently acceptable. 

Let it be enough here to point out that logical relevancy in the 
making of a brief is not the sole desideratum; impressiveness of 
connection is also vital. These main headings follow the same 
rule as the Main Proposition; they must pull at a live tenden- 
cy to have any effect whatever. Herein lies the difference be- 
tween brief-headings that grip and those that fumble. Men have 
no action grooves toward making governments happy, but they 
have wide-open channels for insisting upon efficiency in manage- 
ment. When headings, or main reasons, serve the two purposes of 
answering the question Why? or How do you know? and at the 
same time search out active tendencies, they provide adequately 
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for both the “intellectual” and the ‘‘emotional,” and the two 
ends are served by one process; not by two. 


THE OUTLINE 

STEP 9—Make an outline in the form of a coherent paragraph. 

That the brief is not an ideal outline for a composition has for 
some time been recognized. Such it may be for speeches of a 
restricted type; but it may serve every purpose for which it is 
properly intended and still lack the proper characteristics for an 
effective outline. What it lacks by way of necessary traits for 
outline purposes, are the two elements of Order and Proportion. 
Occasions are conceivable when the order of presenting material 
is insignificant, providing logical relevancy is maintained; or 
perchance providing the brief happens to hit the best order. 
Also proportion may be of little concern or else provided for by 
the brief. Yet in all justice to the needs of briefing a brief can be 
made in any order of main-headings, and the proportions of 
it will almost always be more ample than the speech that comes 
from it; for in sincere and thorough work the brief ought to be 
full sized, as large as practicable, no matter what the length of 


the speech. In fact a short speech frequently demands a fuller’ 
brief than a long one; as President Wilson says: To prepare for 
a five-minute speech, takes three hours; for a half-hour’s speech || 


two hours; while for a two hours’ speech one needs no preparation 
atall! The brief is not necessarily a satisfactory outline. 

The best form of outline is a complete paragraph. Another dis- 
tinction to be made between the brief and the outline is that 
the brief is distinctly a matter of analysis, of focussing upon the 
pieces to observe the relation of the several parts; while the outline 
is a matter of composition, a putting together to get a compound 
effect. In so far as a brief compounds, it is outline; otherwise 
it is analysis, criticism pure and simple. But the outline proper 
has no other function than to produce a compound with a purely 
constructive, non-critical, function. It makes definite movement 
toward getting for the Main Proposition all the acceptability 
from the hearer that it can. It is actually to the hearer presented; 
the briefisnot. So the outline must be a constructive aggregation of 
propositions defending the validity of the Main Proposition; from 
which the whole speech must be derived. 

From the brief what propositions shall be chosen for the out- 
line? The answer grows from the analysis of the audience’s 
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special tendencies: those propositions which, when knit together 
into logical discourse render the Main Proposition thoroughly acce pt- 
able to the audience, if accepted as true. In other words, the outline 
should be a telescoped composition made up of especially signifi- 
cant propositions, knit together with such close logic as to cause 
~ the certain acceptance of the Main Proposition. Significance of 
propositions is a matter of pulling power uponalive tendency. So 
the outline then must be a composition of propositions that 
singly encounter an open action path and collectively give logical 
validity and action-inspiring vigor to the Main Proposition. 
In saying this we have described a proper paragraph. 

But there is nothing in this to demand that the significant 
propositions be from the start acceptable to the audience as bare 
propositions. It will be hard sledding if all are unacceptable. 
While some may well be chosen for their sure acceptability, others 
may be held as of doubtful validity; and still others may be even 
bitterly opposed. Apart from their individual acceptability they 
serve their turn if they knit together well into a logical compound 
and if the collective pull of the whole is deemed overpowering for 
the audience in question. The stronger the pulling power through- 
out the outline, the better it supports the Main Proposition. An 
ideal outline, then, is a series of propositions, each of which, if 
made acceptable as truth, has power to move the audience to a 
strong reaction, and all of which taken collectively and united by 
strong logical links, commend the Main Proposition to the audi- 
ence as inevitable and irresistible. 


ORDER 


Step 10—Arrange topics in the outline by certain'y of draw- 
ing power. 

In general, every speech should begin with ‘‘sure-fire’’ stuff; 
the opening ‘‘point’’ should be one the audience finds easy to 
take; in fact, one they rather like. This is why speeches so often 
begin with remarks complimentary to the audience, with pleas- 
antries about “your beautiful city” or “this great occasion” or 
“this remarkably intelligent audience.’’ But on a higher plane — 
the opening can be with something universal, cosmic, like a 
moral principle, an ideal, a sentiment, an aesthetic attitude. In 
any case it may well be something accepted in common by the 
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whole audience. With a start made by the use of such topics, 
progress can be made to topics less acceptable or to topics wholly 
opposed by the audience. 


In the presence of formal audiences there is usually wisdom 
in an approach that penetrates from the outward toward the 
centre, beginning with the social crust and gradually working 
through it to the inner man beneath; starting with large social 
interests and closing in later on personal, unsocial attitudes. 
The most obvious social interest always is something connected 
with the immediate occasion; remarks about that at the start are 
almost always in order. From this conclusion the part of wisdom 
seems to be to take up at first topics dealing with national and state 
interests, if not interests of the universe; then on down to com- 
munity, cult, coterie, or sect; thence into the inner desires of the 
individual man; bread-and-butter advantage, social and political 
power, protection from danger. Fora closely homogeneous crowd 
which feels freedom from formality, the reverse order might be 
appropriate; the dominant personal interest could be touched off 
at the start, and the large social interests, if used at all, presented 
last. The really powerful thing always is to reach the man as 


individual; in a socially suspicious group, approach only by way 
of accepted social attitudes; in a group socially without repres- 
sions and inhibitions, one may go straight to the appeal to personal 
advantage. A general mass meeting calls for a speech beginning 
with broad cosmic topics; a labor uhion meeting or a church 
council can take up a narrow class interest from the start. 


STEP 11—Give the outline its best logical consecutiveness. 


This arrangement gives to the outline its best ‘emotional’ 
order. The next need, though possibly the first in importance, is 
to give it logical coherency, logical consecutiveness. Little need 
be offered by way of explication of this need; it is universally 
demanded. Example will make the point better than any other 
method. Imagine a group keenly interested in helping the work- 
ingman, particularly the underpaid, exploited class. Suppose the 
speaker has decided that his Main Proposition for the occasion 
is, ‘‘ The principle of the minimum wage will provide you with your 
solution of the problem of the underpaid worker.’”’ With that as 
the topic sentence we can now frame a paragraph that will be 
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an outline for the speech that is to ensue. The paragraph outline 
could take the following form: 

Dissatisfied labor is a menace to society. Labor must be protected. 

The state has an interest in labor’s condition. Capital can afford to share 
more of its profits with the worker. Some means must be found to provide 
the underpaid worker with higher wages. The minimum wage principle 
has been a success where tried. 
This looks fairly good; it is rather superior to the average of out- 
lines, especially in that it possesses some shred of logical consecu- 
tiveness. But we can make the iogical inevitableness much more 
apparent, by improving the logical connectives used: 

Dissatisfied labor is a menace to society. To remove this menace from 
society, labor’s dissatisfaction must be allayed. Such dissatisfaction can 
best be removed by society itself through the powers of the state. The state, 
then, must take such action as is needed. To accomplish this result some 
means must be found whereby the state can relieve the underpaid laborer. 
This means will be found best in the establishment of the minimum wage. 
It is just to employer, helpful to the worker, and feasible under state direc- 
tion. That it will accomplish the result desired is demonstrated by experi- 
ence in countries that have tried it. 

Logical coherency shows itself in actual discourse by the valid- 
ity of the connectives used. When conjunctions and connective 
phrases are used, they must appeal to the hearer—and the speaker 
too—as making sense; if the amds and buts and therefores make, 
not sense, but nonsense or untruth, then the logic is insufficient. 
But if they seem to speak truth and to carry the marks of good sense, 
then they serve the turn of logicality. So that when the speaker 
adds a close-knit logical coherency to the pulling power of proposi- 
tions and to an order that advances guardedly upon inner and vital 
interests, he can give to his outline the maximum of effectiveness. 

PROPORTION 


Step 12—Expand the outline to fit the needs of the occasion. 

Different occasions call for outlines of different degrees of 
complexity. Sometimes two or three topics will do; at other times 
if the spirit of the outline and its general course are to be gripping 
and conclusive, it must be amplified into many and even more 
propositions. A four-minute speech and a three-day impeach- 
ment need working plans of decidedly different complexity and 
dimensions. Again, for this end, knowledge and sagacity 
must be requisitioned. The outline presented above can 
readily be amplified to twice, yes four times, its length, and still 
lack neither pulling power nor logical consecutiveness. It can be 
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modified for speeches of almost any length, and without affecting 
its order, either emotional or logical. 

Thus the outline that best serves the ends of Persuasion is a 
series of declarative sentences strongly influencing, when accepted 
as true, certain live action tendencies in the audience and con- 
nected consecutively by approved links of opening reasoning. 
Then when properly expanded it gives the skeletal frame of the 
actual speech, by presenting ready for use the topics for the para- 
graphs necessary te make up the discourse proper. It leaves the / 
speaker ready to break out into coherent, significant discourse. 
With such an outline behind him when he begins to talk or write, 
he can talk sense, he can make the sense vital and interesting, 
and he can lead the audience in the direction he wishes them to 
go—straight toward acceptance of his Main Proposition, which 
is equivalent to yielding him the action he desires. 

METHOD OF Topic DEVELOPMENT 

Step 13—Decide how each topic in the outline is received 
by the audience. 

The speaker is now ready for logical, running discourse. Here 
for the first time he fires upon his audience; all previous moves 
have been by way of selecting, storing up, and arranging ammu- 
nition. At the point where outline turns to amplified paragraphs 
the crux of Persuasion looms up. When the speaker breaks into 
actual talk he faces his greatest danger. Here the very stuff of 
speech takes form; for when the topics are properly developed into 
paragraphs of fluent discourse, the thing is almost done. It is 
this developing of the outline topics that forms probably the most 
vital problem in the whole process. Certainly we shall see that it 
offers the largest possible scope for wide knowledge and keen 
sagacity. 

In the development of topics into paragraphs, now, where 
shall we look for the basis of difference in method? Method there 
must be, and differences are most obviously inescapable. Where 
shall they be found? Here the same answer applies as at all other 
junctures in the process: in the occasion. The objective attitude 
must still be kept religiously; the method must not lose sight of 
the hearer or of what the hearer is asked to do—to accept propo- 
sitions. The propositions to be accepted are the topics of the out- 
line, which in turn are used to make acceptable the Main Propo- 
sition, which incorporates the action desired. The problem is 
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to make them acceptable. No, it is more; it is to make them ac- 
ceptable sufficiently. As they stand, they must of necessity 
represent entirely different degrees of acceptability to the audi- 
ence. Be it remembered that they are chosen for their individual 
pulling power and for their joint logical consecutiveness and 
cumulativeness. So the question arises, How shall propositions 
differently accepted by auditors be developed into flowing para- 
graphs so that each paragraph and each topic will do its best for 
the Main Propositions? Answering this question, ‘‘How?” gives 
us the cue; it is clearly a matter of the manner of the treatment, 
of method. 

If method is the secret, where are found the methodological 
differentia, the different ways of doing the thing? Answer: it is 
all a matter of differences in acceptance attitude. The inevitable 
differences in method grow from the different acceptance attitudes 
entertained by the hearers. Such differences in the set of the 
hearer plainly call for different treatment in the choice and hand- 
ling of the facts to be presented, those facts that are to make suffi- 
ciently acceptable the paragraph topic. Soitis fair to say next that 
the number of these methods will conform to the number of 
acceptance attitudes possible for hearers. How many and what 
are these attitudes? In number, three; in kind, (1) acceptance 
outright, (2) hesitancy, doubt, ignorance, or indifference, and 
(3) rejection, suspicion, opposition, hostility. 

For short let us call these three attitudes, (1) acceptance, 
(2) hesitancy, and (3) opposition. We should be saying precisely 
the same thing if we call these three different aspects of belief; (1) 
belief, (2) doubt, and (3) disbelief. Acceptance is used here as a 
means of keeping terminology consistent with what has gone 
before. For each of these three attitudes there is needed a meth- 
od of treating the facts in a way distinct and unique from each of 
the others. The discovery of the nature of these three methods 
lies in analyzing the situation where acceptance is the end sought. 

At this point a review is demanded.? To deal adequately with 
the problem of acceptance, we must analyse acceptance to find 
out what it yields in differentia for purposes of outlining methods; 
to see how much is contributed to method in paragraph devel- 


? What follows is a summary of the article on “The Place of Logic in a 
System of Persuasion”; QUARTERLY JoURNAL OF SPEECH EDUCATION; 
Jan. 1918; Vol. IV, No. 1, 19-39. 
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opment by an analysis of the way acceptance ever takes place. 
The problem is logical, a matter of the ‘laws of thought,’’ the 
application of law to the use of words in discourse. 

Words are but one way of manipulating propositions. The 
same effect precisely is produced by making gestures, grimaces, 
and postures of all kinds, visible to an observer. But the very 
identical effect, except for the possibility of inspection by an ob- 
server, is produced by changes in blood pressure, action of glands, 
tensions of muscles ‘hat tighten and relax unnoticed and unnotice- 
able. This applies especially to the muscles of the face, throat, 
jaw, tongue, and larynx.’ The norm for a system of Persuasion is 
found in the use of words for speech; what we are trying to find 
out is how the act of acceptance and the use of words cohabit. 
We get the answer by taking cognizance of the fact that words are 
a medium of social intercourse; whatever else words are, they are 
social. So that to get at the inwardness of the acceptance of propo- 
sitions for use in a theory of Persuasion, we are forced to look 
upon verbal responses, worded acceptances, as the basis for our 
differentia. Better yet, we are to look for differences in social 
exposure in the accepting of propositions. 

Propositions are validated, accepted as true, that is conclu- 
sions are drawn, inferences made, facts approved, on three levels, 
three planes of social exposure. And on each level they employ 
different degrees of rigor in the adherence to logical law. 

(A) Belief Made on the Level of Hidden Inference. Our purest 
subjective convictions are made out of sight of others. The experi- 
ences of life fill us with convictions, truths, which are entirely 
personal, subjective, individual; therefore biased, prejudiced, 
and for the most part in the nature of illusions. They are stored 
up in the mind as mental habits, habitual actions, and pet 
beliefs. In this type of reasoning—for a type of reasoning it is 
at bottom—logical rigor is not necessary; in fact it is most of the 
time an arrant nuisance and given short shrift; we believe, on 
this level, just what we want to believe, just what our animal 
natures dictate. In such kind of reasoning discrimination of like- 
nesses and differences is obviously vague, shallow, casual; the 
abstraction of essentials is almost ridiculously careless; and gen- 
eralization is most sketchy. All of which is by way of saying that 


? See the first of this series of articles; QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 
Epvucation; Vol. V, No. 1; pp. 14-18. 
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it is reasoning at its poorest. Hence our subjective beliefs and 
rationalizings are little better than displays of bias and prejudice. 

Under the cover of a deceptive exterior everybody makes infer- 
ences like these: “‘What I have experienced is always valid and 
typical; I have done thus and so; therefore the world ought to 
approve what I do.” Again, “‘The world owes me all I can get 
out of it; therefore it is justifiable for me to take all the profits I 
can get.” Or, ‘‘My family must have as much as anybody else’s; 
hence this supposedly shady business deal must be acceptable.” 
Or “I want this money (honor, rank, position, bodily gratification, 
source of power); what I want I ought to be allowed to get; there- 
fore I am justified in getting this.”” Or we might cite examples of 
rank fallacies that pass muster in the subjective inner crypt. 

Now when it comes to using this device in words for use upon 
other people, we find ourselves confronted with a problem in the 
choice and use of propositions. Every listener has his stock of pet 
notions, favorite truths, coddled fallacies, personal experiences, 
subjective judgments and conclusions. Mention these to him, 
and his mind, on the inside down deep, goes through quick chains 
of reasoning that bring a quick conclusion, hasty and undiscrimi- 
native, biased, personal—emotional. What is commonly called 
the appeal to the emotions is just this use of propositions that 
touch off quick, habitual, undifferentiated chains of reasoning. 
And every mark that an emotion has is by them possessed: sud- 
denness, lack of discrimination, general bodily set, and a response 
hidden for the most part from observation of others. Sometimes 
such trains of thought and inner reasoning are set off merely by 
the use of words; in fact such thinking is the result of wide con- 
notation in use of words; that is what wide connotation means— 
the starting to life of old paths of habitual thinking, the securing 
of definite reactions merely by the use of a word, the enforcing 
of conclusions, opinions, and convictions by suggestion. 

To induce belief and acceptance on this level, use propositions 
that repeat vivid experiences of the people you are dealing with, 
make statements which, by likeness to common experience, have 
all the marks of plausibility, revive cherished memories and asso- 
ciations, say over pet beliefs—it matters not whether fallacious 
or sound—repeat old saws, proverbs, stock credos, dogmas, tribal 
incantations, liturgies, rituals, and any kind of familiar abra- 
cadabra. Especially significant are statements that are superfi- 
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cially and instantly plausible, that look at first sight asif they could 
be nothing else than true and which are taken as valid without 
criticism; statements that leave the hearer in the attitude of 
saying, “‘ That is the truth as far as I know, for all I could deny it; 
it surely sounds like truth; it can be true for all I dare deny.” 
A very, very large part of verbal communication is of this type; 
in fact, it is the ultimate foundation of all possible thinking; it is 
useful at all times, and on some occasions it is the only sure way of 
winning a sufficiency of acceptance. Subjective Experience is a 
term that sums it all up; for brevity’s sake it shall be referred to 
hereinafter as Experience. 

(B) Belief Made on the Semi-Open Level. The type of reasoning 
next higher in social exposure is performed partly out of sight 
and partly in the open. On this level reasoning is more critical, 
more governed by the fear of discovery. Court testimony is the 
arch example; the jurors are supposed to get their judgment from 
what other men say, not from what they themselves have experi- 
enced directly. Yet any inference to the effect that such and 
such a witness is worth believing is often a hidden, subconscious 
affair. In court practice and in set debates the attempt is made to 
push inferences as to competency of witnesses into the open, and 
partly with success. But in the common walks of life such is not 
the case. In matters of religion, social caste, politics, partisan- 
ship of any kind, school loyalty, family allegiance—all our atti- 
tudes concerning these—or almost all—are made by much the 
same process and in the same place as purely subjective experi- 
ence. Most of our authority, our acceptance of the experience of 
others in lieu of a like one of our own, we take without criticism 
and as undiscriminatingly as we take our personal experiences. 

Inferences of this type would read, if once verbalized outin full, 
as follows: ‘‘Whatever the Bible says is true; this is in the Bible; 
therefore this must be true.” Or, “‘Only honest and well-educated 
men act and look as this man acts and looks; therefore what he 
says must be true.” Again, “What this writer, or speaker, has 
said about politics I have found to be true; therefore what he says 
about religion can also be accepted safely.”” Every time we accept 
an authority, we go through just such a sub-conscious reasoning’ 
process. It is often not free from fallacy. But such inferences 
can also be made clearly in the open; that is, a part of the inferring 
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process is open. When a man confesses that he believes because 
the Bible says so, or because of the dicta of party leaders, social 
idols, teachers, parents, scholars, investigators, he makes part of 
his inference in the open, where it is exposed to inspection and 
criticism. But almost always in use of authority a part of his 
reasoning is done out of sight and is based on premises that he is 
not willing to divulge, or it follows logical methods that will not 
stand scrutiny; it is no stronger than illogical subjective Experi- 
ence. Any statement that gets its validity by authority is of 
this semi-open, semi-hidden type of belief-making. 

When we are considering a problem in speaking and writing, 
however, there is one type of authority that needs special con- 
sideration, one expert who is especially important—and that 
is the speaker or writer himself. A very large part—in fact a part 
surprisingly large—is accepted simply because he himself says it; 
it has no other claim to acceptance than that it is his say-so. 
There is no one name that satisfactorily denotes this type of ac- 
ceptance; for lack of a better name it is called here by one of its 
aspects, Personal Prestige, or just plain Prestige. It includes all the 
belief-making instituted by a speaker’s unsupported ipse dizi, 
unsupported except for the possession of a reputation as a great 
man, or an honest one, or for frankness, generosity, amiability, 
dominating vigor, fair play, personal charm, style of dress, wit, 
sentimentality, piety, aesthetic and artistic graces, and the air of 
being correct and in the right according to the tastes of the audi- 
ence. Especial convincingness carries with his words if he is on 
our side, of our party, our church, lodge, clique; if he starts with 
a good showing of our pet notions, and interlards his speech with 
our favorite prejudices. When we listen to such a one, we know we 
are in the presence of a man with whom we are mentally and 
spiritually akin, and from that fact we know further that his judg- 
ments and conclusions are true and righteous altogether. This influ- 
ence we acknowledge in the open by our acts, votes, and utter- 
ances; yet our cementing rationalisation is done under the rose, 
and we don’t like to have it subjected to criticism. 

Thus authority has the two important aspects, Testimony 
and Prestige; a kind of reasoning with some of the “therefores”’ 
and “‘becauses” in plain sight, but others snugly hidden from 
view. 
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(C) Belief Made in the Open. Lastly there is that belief- 
making which is done in such a way that every step can be in- 
spected and challenged. This is the kind made familiar by all 
texts on elements of logic and on argumentation. Despite its 
great importance to verbal discourse, little need be said about it 
here; it is too well known and too highly approved to need any 
amplified exploitation in this statement of theory. Suffice it to 
note that when one reasons in this wise, one makes all the joints 
obvious and clear. All the joining together is done under scrutiny 
where criticism can inspect every move. Induction piles up in- 
stances clearly and then clearly states the conclusion with a ‘‘hence”’ 
or a “therefore”; deduction is equally meticulous about being 
perfectly visible and explicit; definition is accurate; classification 
is worked out with exactness and precision; abstraction observes 
religiously its essentials and non-essentials; generalisation shows 
unmistakably the relations between universals and particulars. 
This type of belief-making, when done carefully, submits itself to 
accurate briefing; in exceptional cases, where rational coherence 
is most rigorously enforced, a discourse can in reality be a spoken 
brief; that is to say, in cases where openness of process is most 
scrupulously desired, a well-devised brief can actually be the dis- 
course itself. In this kind of fact-validation great importance 
attaches to relevancy, consecutiveness, and coherence. The links in 
the thought must be inescapable; when properly used, these links 
make the logical connections strong and obvious; when used 
wrongly they fail in the eyes of those who insist on seeing the 
joints made in the open. This method is properly called Reason- 
ing. 

Thus there are these three methods of making a proposition 
accepted as fact, or truth; Experience, Authority, Reasoning. 
Applying these now to the development of topics, we shall find 
that to develop any given topic in its place in the outline, profit 
can be had by applying all three kinds, but with varying emphasis. 
It is this variation in emphasis in the use of Experience, Authority 
and Open Reasoning THAT FURNISHES THE NECESSARY THREE METH- 
ODS OF DEVELOPING THE Topic. The differences, as has been said, 
are determined by the three attitudes a hearer can take toward 
a topic proposition— acceptance, hesitancy, and opposition. 
Each of these attitudes reveals special needs and requirements 
that must be satisfied. Consideration of these needs and re- 
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quirements will now yield a formal statement of the three meth- 
ods of paragraph development. When we have found it, we 
shall have discovered the most significant way of providing a 
genuine woof and warp for the “intellectual” and the “emo- 
tional,” for “‘reasoning” and “prejudice,” for “rational belief”’ 
and “‘non-rational.” 

THE THREE METHODS OF 

PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 

STEP 14—Develop the topic according to the method called for by 
the attitude of the audience. 

Method 1; The Impressive. When the hearer already accepts 
the speaker’s topic, what do the premises imply? First, that the 
best thing to do with the topic, if it is really at all worth using and 
amplifying, is to make it more acceptable still, to refurbish it, 
to make it shine anew, or better, to make it burn with a new heat. 
The surest way to do this is to revive the old experiences that have 
brought it favor as a conclusion or belief, to recite old happenings, 
description of old friends and places, cherished facts, creeds, 
prejudices; any of these, or all, will help make the topic bright 
and shining, will create for it a renewed interest, will give it a 
dominating power of attracting attention—as you will. Experi- 
ence, thus, in the face of such a topic, is the sine qua non. 

But Authority also can be used very effectively under such a 
circumstance; especially the citing of authority accepted in a 
poorly reasoned way. Also personal Prestige can do much to re- 
furbish an old topic that has lost a little luster. Thirdly, an 
honest speaker or writer will do his best to use only sound open 
logic; fair definitions and classifications, decent inductions and 
deductions, respectable generalisations and analogies. Hence 
Reasoning also is a factor in this method. Yet it is only honest 
to say that sound Reasoning, though helpful, is not obligatory, 
as man is now constituted. It is not always necessary to be 
plainly logical, more’s the pity. Many speeches made up 
wholly of accepted topics win high approval and get great results 
though thoroughly without visible and defensible logic; in fact 
this is the precise method used for ex parle pleas, appeals to par- 
tisanship, prejudice, bias, and selfish interest, and attempts 
merely to tickle the ears of the groundlings. Everybody knows 
that for these purposes not always is strict logic displayed. 

Such a method is plainly one of impressing a topic on people 
who already accept it; it shall be called here, then, the Impressive 
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Method. The way to describe it briefly, is to say that itymust not 
omit reliance upon Experience, that it can draw much from 
Authority, and that, while strict Reasoning need not begevealed, 
honesty and a regard for one’s reputation demand an gdequate 
showing of sound logical processes. 

This is the style that prevails throughout creed-defending 
sermons, platform-upholding stump speeches, commemorative 
addresses, occasional addresses of all kinds where the audience 
already is sure that it is in accord with the speaker and his message 
and is certain to agree with everything he says. It predominates 
in speeches of felicitation, congratulation, honor, and praise. It 
gives free play to imagination and fancy; the relaxing of the need 
for revealed logic gives them, not liberty only, but license. It turns 
readily to narration and description for its stuff, and it moves 
about in an air of near and dear things; of birds, flowers, trees, 
babies, mother, home, and heaven; of death-beds and of grave- 
yards. Used vilely, it gives us clap-trap and sophistry; used 
honestly, it gives us much of our most compelling and gratify- 
ing literature. 

The Impressive Method, then, is a way of choosing and organ- 
izing facts into pargraphs so that the effectiveness of the topic 
depends first upon the intimate use of Experience, secondly, upon 
successful rallying of Authority, and, thirdly, upon the adequate 
use of careful logic, Reasoning. When presenting a topic to a “~~ 
audience that already accepts it, the problem of how to do it best 
will be met by asking first if Experience has been given its full | 
place, then by inspecting the possibilities for calling i in Authority, | 
and finally by testing the Logic to see if it is good enough. No | 
absolute test is involved; all is relative, a matter of emphasis, of | 
looking at certain processes first for the surest solution and others | 
later for what help they can render. 

Method 2; The Didactic. What are the necessities when the 
audience is neither for nor against the topic? The situation may 
arise from more than one cause; ignorance, indifference, halting 
between two opinions, balancing deliberately two lines of think- 
ing, research, or theory. The ignorant need informing, the 
indifferent need enlightening, the doubtful need convincing, and 
the deliberate need settling. In any and all of these cases one 
necessity is paramount; the listener must be treated as a rational 
being; he must be shown a logical connection between the topic 
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he is asked to accept and the propositions that support it. The 
externals of the reasoning process must be in sight or else his needs 
are not met. Doubt, ignorance, hesitancy, weighing of issues 
cannot be turned to acceptance without a clear display of fair 
reasoning. Therefore in the presence of such an attitude the one 
thing the speaker must do is to use open, frankly-displayed marks 
of logic; classification must be comprehensive, definition must 
mark off with precision, induction must move toward a logically 
sound conclusion, deduction must follow the laws of the syllogism, 
and generalisation must be full and convincing. The one best way 
to do this is to inform the ignorant, settle the doubter, and satis- 
fy the seeker. Hence the most important of all ways of fixing a 
conclusion is Reasoning, the way that cannot be ignored, the 
type that goes farthest in solving the problems of the situation. 

But there is another effective way of banishing doubt: Au- 
thority. The courts use it altogether; with them nothing else 
counts. And for a very powerful reason: any issue that is stiff 
and unyielding must inevitably refer to authorities; in the last 
analysis, when two contending ideas clash, the only possible 
ultimate arbiter is a third person accepted as competent to pro- 
nounce the truth. Court procedure makes it easy to confound 
expert testimony with reasoning itself, this being the only kind of 
evidence there allowed—for the very best court reasons. Per- 
sonal impressions are discredited, guesses are ruled out, bias is in 
every way submitted to the test of competence in reporting as ex- 
pert authority. But in every-day life we do not so order it; we 
accept hearsay, we swallow the sayings of biased people, quite 
contrary to court custom we are more likely to accept authority 
than to question it. In particular we accept doubted propositions 
because we like the man who utters them, submitting thus to his 
Prestige. In hearing speeches and reading printed matter we do 
this to an amazing extent; we solve many a problem merely by ac- 
cepting what a man says because we like bis style—literary, sartor- 
ial, elocutionary, social. So, second in importance in solving 
problems is Authority. 

Thirdly, no problem could be satisfactorily met logically with- 
out a basis of elementary fact, without premises that are already 
accepted. These must be found in the audience’s past experiences, 
past prejudices, opinions, beliefs, habitual thinkings. To support 
premises, other facts are needed, other experiences experienced, 
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almost as much so as citation of experts and the power of Prestige. 
People differing so, it is hard to find enough supply of a genuinely 
common fund, so in general Authority is slightly more reliable 
than Experience in the problem-solving method, the Didactic. 


This is the type of topic development sometimes called pure 
argument. As a matter of note there is no such thing; what we 
commonly call argument is only exposition with a therefore at- 
tached. Every exposition contains an implied therefore; argument 
merely attaches it and says it out plainly. Exposition has as much 
need of open logic as argument. Excellence in exposition is 
gauged by the strictness of the reasoning used. It is the way of 
composing that is needed for treatises, text books, monographs, 
theses, informative essays, reports, academic lectures, the didactic 
sermon, and all kinds of explanation. As has been said, it can be 
no more than a brief adapted to running discourse, with its 1, 2, 
and 3, and its a,b, andc. In the application of it the one inescap- 
able source of belief is Reasoning; then Authority, properly 
accredited, gives Reasoning its best defence, and, thirdly, Experi- 
ence plays its part by furnishing the ground work of all Reason- 
ing. 

This method comes well under the name Didactic; primarily 
it aims to instruct. 

Method 3; The Conciliatory Method. Next, what must be 
done by way of selecting facts and arranging them when the 
audience is opposed? There is one easy answer; the speaker is 
immediately put to all his trumps; in the face of opposition that 
is earnest and clear-eyed, any speaker will need to use everything 
he has in the way of belief-making devices. At that, cases will 
arise when there are not enough facts in his little world to turn the 
trick. But assuming now that he deals with possible cases, what 
is the belief-making method that is most certain to smooth down 
opposition? We all know that much of the time in such cases the 
sure thing not to do is to argue; “‘argument”’ only makes the oppo- 
sition stiffer. Hence Reasoning is not surely effective. We know 
also that what makes the opposition is a difference in experiences, 
in accepted opinions. Experience too is not certain to win. Does 
the same hold for Authority? Not so greatly; in Authority we 
find the best hope for allayiny hostility to a topic. This is like 
enough to the way civilized men commonly settle disputes; they 
refer them to an arbiter, a referee. So must the speaker. He gets 
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hold of a hostile audience best by referring the case for adjudica- 
tion to a third party. To quote testimony is to bring the case to 
arbitrament, and men know that if they cannot agree, they must 
submit most matters to adjudication. When opposition is aggres- 
sive and unyielding, this is the only way to keep up diplomatic 
conversations; otherwise communication is off, and there is no 
speaking or writing. Hence it argues that the best way of 
developing a topic when the audience thinks it false, is to cite 
accepted Authority. 

But speaking and writing offer one peculiar opportunity for 
reference to Authority, and that is in making the speaker or 
writer himself authoritative enough to validate what he says. 
Hence Prestige plays a large part in wearing down hostility; 
the audience can be disarmed by the speaker’s own personality 
and by his own manner of speaking. A showing of honesty—not 
necessarily a parading of it—of fairness, of generosity, of sym- 
pathy, and many other personal graces can be used to disarm 
hostility. Propositions revealing these graces get acceptance at 
the start and then give carrying power to others that follow. 
They need have no logical relation to the speech that follows, 
except the most remote and strained, and still they are an organic 
part of the speech and of its results. The statement that the 
speaker is glad to be present can carry conviction by the look on 
his face; this proposition in turn may get lodgment for the next 
that it is well that they are to discuss the issue before them; and 
then this can prepare the way for saying that whatever this 
audience does will surely be well-considered, etc., etc. Not of 
necessity at all shall such propositions be insincere, be merely 
the tricks of a charlatan, nor the stock phrases of an un- 
thinking parrot. They can come from the innermost heart, 
and when genuine are an important and organic part of the speech 
or writing. So Prestige is of prime importance, as well as Tes- 
timony, in melting the ice of opposition or, to reverse the figure, 
in quenching the fires of hostility. In any case Authority is the 
prime helper in the method needed when the topic is rejected. 

Another way of describing this method is to say that, in com- 
mon with any possible method that works, it must use only facts, 
only propositions that the audience accepts. It must begin only 
with the known—better, the accepted. Then it must lead from 
one accepted statement to anotherinsucha way that the audience 
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will consent to follow. When opposition is strong, then the very 
surest way is either by talking about the audience and the speaker 
and the occasion, or else by citing a competent, impartial third 
party—the use of Authority. It is the safest and surest way of 
going from the known to the unknown. Once the speaker has 
found a safe basis and has had attention for even a short time, his 
audience accredits him with soundness of judgment, knowledge of 
facts, and fairness, and so opens the way for Prestige to get in its 
work. Later he can make headway without reading from a book 
or a paper or talking about the obvious things present in the room 
and the community. And on the Prestige thus gained he can rely 
rather strongly, at least until he unfortunately makes a tactless 
error by bringing in something the audience refuses to accept. 
Then he has to begin all over again. 

With an opening made by Authority of one kind or another, 
what is the next necessity? Obviously, careful and overt Reason- 
ing. Authority can open diplomatic communications; it cannot 
settle disputes; it can bring the issue into a fair court; and once 
there the issue must be reasoned to a fair conclusion. No need 
to emphasize this need; it is inescapable. Second in impor- 
tance—no, not so much in importance as in time—in the face of 
opposition is open Reasoning, clear and honest logic. No oppo- 
nent is likely to be won over unless a “clear case” can be made 
according to the accepted rules of logic and rhetoric. 

Finally in order to reason fairly or to use obvious things for 
the establishment of Prestige, use must be made of Experience, 
the speaker must talk of things the audience knows about; other- 
wise he cannot reason to any valid effect; he goes over their heads. 
The propositions he picks as links in his logical train and as bases 
for Prestige must to the audience be true, accepted as facts. 
Hence by no means can the subjective Experience of the audience 
be slighted. It is called third in this method simply because there 
can be no start without some kind of Authority and no progress 
without Reasoning. It would be as fair to say that there could be 
no conclusion without Experience. The simple fact is that to 
describe this method accurately we must say that in it the speaker 
must use every source of belief to its fullest capacity, especially 
when the opposition is wide awake and intense. 

This method lacks a satisfying name; the one seeming best is 
Conciliatory, suggesting the reduction of opposition to hesitancy 
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and then to acceptance, and finally to acceptance that is suffi- 
ciently strong. 

These three methods of developing a topic are presented as the 
sole valid way of meeting that requirement for differentiating 
between the “intellectual” and the “emotional.” As far as 
there is definite meaning to the term “appeal to the intellect,” 
it is provided for by the Didactic Method; what is meant by 
the “emotional” is met by the Impressive Method; while that 
something called a “‘ persuasive style” intended to meet hostility, 
is provided for by the Conciliatory Method. These methods are 
offered as a way of providing a genuine woof and warp; they 
accomplish this by recognizing and properly emphasizing the 
different ways of fixing beliefs; three in number, instead of the 
two of tradition. These methods when properly applied to the 
development of topics—the first outbreak of the process into 
coherent discourse—gather up all the momentum gained by the 
preliminary Analysis—proper choice of action, insistence upon a 
specific Demand, deciding upon the Main Proposition, the study 
of the hearer’s personal and social nature, the making of a Brief, 
and the framing of an Outline—gather their aggregated power 
and hurl it at the selected vulnerable spot in the action system of 
the audience. Thus the method brings to bear both the subjective 
and the objective pressure, from the very start of the process right 
on down to the moment of choosing propositions for actual presen- 
tation. It is thus consistently objective, holds to a flexible stan- 
dard, and furnishes a unified process throughout. 

This step in the process is clearly worthy of a book by itself; 
the three methods are, because of the needs of compression, here 
merely sketched. In fact, a whole system of composition can be 
written around them, one that will go beyond methods now under 
suspicion because not true to the facts. It will be at all times 
openly and boldly objective, will be based on verifiable actuali- 
ties, and so can be made of value in actual practice. 

It will be noted that this method does not commend ‘thumb 
rules.”” That there is no royal road to success in speaking or 
writing is a platitude; no method can make speech composition 
really easy; the best it can do is to make it easier to keep on the 
track of one’s intentions and to come out at the hole intended. 
What this system provides best is a means of avoiding mistakes, 
of reducing wandering, of shooting straight, of finding the joints 
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that need inspection and lubricating, of cutting out waste and 
false motion. It will not do a student’s thinking for him; only 
his own knowledge and sagacity can save him if he is saved; for a 
method which, like this, operates by a flexible standard, can be 
of service only in the hands of people who are first well informed 
and then rich in good sense. 

In the study of these three methods lies also a sound basis 
for literary criticism; it is the one safe way of differentiating 
sound composition from sophistry. Any critical theory based 
upon notions of absolute standards is built on shifting sands. 
Sophistry can be most satisfactorily defined in terms of these 
methods; it is that type of composition which uses the wrong 
method for a given occasion. To use the Didactic or the Con- 
ciliatory method on an audience already convinced is simply to 
bore them and to waste time; yet that is not ethically reprehen- 
sible. But to face an audience that seeks light or, much worse, to 
assume the pose of one who is to shed light, and then feed people 
nothing but subjectified opinions or pass out merely old warmed- 
over dishes, to play upon their gullibility or their faith in you while 
you give only that which is superficially plausible and tickles their 
prejudices, without holding to a strict logical method to fulfill 
your promises as teacher and guide—this is the essence of sophis- 
try. This is the method of the political charlatan, of the shyster 
lawyer, of any rank partisan, of the opinionated egotist, of the 
one who speaks as if from Olympus. It is affected by certain 
evangelists, by party politicians, by crooked lawyers, and by a 
certain patrician type of literary critic. Sophistry is giving to the 
audience before you stones when their call is clearly for bread. 
Its worst manifestation is the carrying of a point without dealing 
with careful discriminations. It arises from mental blind spots and 
plays on those of the audience. And it is not inherent in any 
system of rhetoric; it is in the heart always of the sophist. There 
is not really sophistry; there are just sophists, some ignorant, 
some crooked, and others hyper-opinionated. 

WORDING THE PROPOSITION 

Step 15—Use words so as to give to propositions their highest 
acceptance value. 

The last step in the Process of Persuasion, of gaining accep- 
tance to the Main Proposition that is equivalent to the action 
desired, is selecting and arranging the words out of which propo- 
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sitions are made. Here again comes the intermingling of open 
and hidden, the “rational” and the “emotional.” Every word 
used is a factor in the open reasoning employed, the logic 
of the sentence of which it forms a part. Grammar is but one 
form of applied logic. Grammar, syntax, and rhetoric work 
partly as a matter of palpable logic and partly as a matter of the 
inner workings of subjective bias and prejudice—Experience. 

Here the objective attitude is obligatory still. A sentence is 
more or less futile in getting a desired result unless it be so framed 
that every word tits into the peculiar nature of the hearer. 
Also the order and proportion in which they are used must con- 
form to existing experiences of the hearers. Accuracy of denota- 
tion, wideness and richness of connotation, propriety, good use, all 
play an important part in making the proposition acceptable. It 
is obvious enough that the best of plans can be spoiled by careless- 
ness or ignorance in the use of words, just as a poor plan or an 
arrant falsehood can be made of some effect by cleverness or 
adroitness. A ‘‘solid”’ case fully as much as a “‘ weak” one cannot 
dispense with knowledge and sagacity in the choice and use of 
words, 

But this has all been set out in the science of rhetoric. Every 
device of rhetoric, every accepted rule for the choosing and order- 
ing of words, every use of figures of speech, idiom, the standard 
tricks of phraseology, can be shown to be the method of selecting 
and arranging words to get the maximum of acceptance to a 
proposition. And the approved rules of rhetoric are so many 
approved ways of applying both “hidden” and ‘‘open”’ logic to 
the use of words for making propositions acceptable to hearers 
and readers. 

IMPLICATIONS OF A PURELY OBJECTIVE METHOD 


This method meets the following long-accepted requirements 
of “argumentation” and public address: 

It emphasizes the necessity for being logical; and all the time; 
in this system reasoning operates at every stage of the process. 

It finds a systematized place for the ‘‘ emotions.” 

It shows the relation of truth to action, how truth plays its 
part in the action-producing process. 

The brief is shown to be just what it has long been considered, 
indispensable to sound discourse. 
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The psychology of the individual is given a consistent relation 
to the psychology of the crowd and the audience. 

Prejudices, biases, personal idiosyncrasies are shown to be an 
organic part of all discourse. 

The function of the “ends” of speaking are shown in a thor- 
oughly comprehensive way, in that eachspeech must have an end 
of its own that is more important than any “ general’”’ end. 

The objective attitude is held rigidly throughout. 

The three factors in discourse, speaker, hearer, and facts, are 
one of the foundations of the method. 

The system gives a demonstration of how a resolution, or 
main proposition, is derived, how the psychology of the speaker 
is linked by logical processes to the psychology of the hearer; 
how the analysis moves by constant consideration of the relation 
of the psychological with the logical. 

It provides an exposition of the place and function of each of 
the “forms of discourse’; occasional, dedicatory, forensic, delib- 
erative, etc. Obviously in practice they overlap, and the explana- 
tion is found in the flexibility of the outline, which is always 
developed from the specific nature of the occasion, rendering 
such divisions helpful, but not definitive. 

Knowledge and Sagacity, J. S. Mills’ most proper gauges and 
weather-cocks of logical efficiency, play a strictly first part in 
the process, furnishing the escape from a standard of absoluteness, 
and supporting the standard of sufficiency. 

It provides rules, but not “thumb rules’’; steps that are in 
effect the statement of principles of guidance in creative thinking. 

It enforces the pedagogical principle that the best teaching 
method is that which leads to self-analysis and self-criticism, 
making the student a competent critic of his own efforts, and 
showing him at what points he can apply criticism with the 
greatest profit. 

It shows that composition is method; method in making plans 
and outlines, and method in the developing of discourse from 
topics. 

It is so conceived that the fixed and thoroughly established 
principles of rhetoric not only fit in, but find necessary for adequate 
explanation, the background of facts insisted upon by this method. 

It removes the ambiguities involved in the concept of pre- 
suasion as (1) the appeal to the emotions as against the intellect, 
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(2) as the attempt to overcome the prejudices and biases of the 
audience, and (3) the kind of composition that is most intimate, 
concrete, and a part of the sentimental experience of audiences. 

It fits in throughout with the doctrine that the way to win men 
is to hold their attention on favorable terms; the whole method 
could be stated in every detail inthis terminology. The principle 
is most sound, needing now only a formal and systematic expli- 
cation of its intricate and inter-locking workings. Translate 
the term “action” here into “attention,” and the two systems are 
at one in their conclusions. 


HOW TO BEGIN SPEECH CORRECTION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WALTER B. SWIFT 
Cleveland Public Schools 


ie the matter of speech education as in so much else, a good 
beginning is half way to a good ending. Once this sort of 
work is well begun, it goes along smoothly and easily enough, 
almost of its own momentum, but there is always more or less 
uncertainty in the minds of teachers new to the work as to just 
how it should be inaugurated. 

In a broad and general division of the problem, there are two 
things to be done in starting speech work: namely the superin- 
tendent of schools and the school board must be brought to insti- 
tute and to provide funds for the work, and the classes must be 
formed. It will be well to consider these two things separately. 

In order to be quite thorough in our description of all the steps 
that may ever have to be taken, let us suppose that a teacher, who 
has had special speech training and wishes to begin special work 
in the subject, finds that her school superintendent is indifferent 
or even actively opposed. The supposition is extreme, for, though 
most superintendents are still ignorant of the claims and impor- 
tance of this field of education, few are actively opposed to it. 
Still, the extreme case includes all the others, and, since it may 
possibly arise, it is wise to prepare against it. What, then, may 
and should be done in such a case? 

It will be found that both the indifference and the opposition 
of most superintendents is due, ultimately, to their ignorance of 
the need for this sort of work. They may say, indeed, that they 
are prevented from instituting new courses by lack of funds, but 
this line of argument is usually surrendered as soon as they are 
made to feel an overwhelming demand fora given new department. 
Only facts, information, education, then, can bring the desired 
results, and it is the would-be teacher’s first duty, therefore, to 
collect those facts which well enforce the establishment of the 
department for speech correction which she wants. And she need 
have no delicacy and no qualms of conscience in going after or in 
presenting those facts, for she is or should be aware that school 
committees and school superintendents are obliged at all times to 
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keep city politics in mind and to keep down the school budget 
as much as possible, and that therefore they usually have to be 
forced into every extension of public school work which they 
authorize. 

The facts necessary for the conversion of the authorities are 
to be collected by sending to all the public school teachers in the 
city a questionnaire or circular letter, asking that the names and 
addresses be given of all the children in their classes who have 
speech defects together with a rough classification of these defects 
under the heads of stuttering, mispronunciation of a marked and 
habitual sort, and errors due to mental deficiency. These data, 
the mere number of cases and their rough classification, are suffi- 
cient to the immediate purpose of convincing the powers that be of 
the necessity of the work. Seldom or never do they fail to shock 
and astonish those who have not given some special study to the 
alarming prevalence of speech defect, for it will usually be found 
that in a school system which employs one hundred teachers there 
are at least three hundred pupils in need of special speech training. 

Once his interest has been aroused, the school superintendent 
will want to know what can be done, and at this point the teacher 
should be prepared to show that special classes can be begun at 
once with little effort and little initial expense. Remembering the 
rough division of speech defects under three headings mentioned 
above, she should have prepared a chart based upon the map of 
the city. Usually it will be found that there are more stuttering 
cases in one part of the city than in others, and she should there- 
fore propose that special classes for stutterers be held in the school 
building which is central to that part of the city, while the separate 
classes for mentally defective children and for those who show 
phonetic defects are held in those parts of the city where they 
preponderate. Thus it will be made clear that only three classes 
are necessary as a beginning and that no serious interference with 
the regular grade work of the pupils is entailed. At the same 
time it should be made clear that the teachers who are to conduct 
these special classes need not give up their grade work, and that 
they do not, therefore, come under the head of special teachers 
with special salaries. It is a point of major importance to those 
responsible for the financial arrangements that this work can be 
instituted without any new voting of funds and that the teachers 
engaged in it may and should do their work on part time in the 
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afternoons. This undertaking is quite different from the inaugu- 
ration of manual training courses some years ago—an innovation 
which required special whole-time teachers, expensive apparatus, 
and in many cases special new buildings. Considerations of this 
sort make the whole programme seem much more feasible. In 
small cities it may even be possible to crowd all the cases into one 
class, but this is not advisable. 

Once the superintendent is interested, he reports to the school 
committee, and the same arguments that have won him over 
are likely to appeal to them. Let us suppose, therefore, that the 
matter has been voted upon favorably and the teacher has been 
told to begin work. This brings us up to the second phase of our 
subject; her second problem is to form her classes and to begin 
work. 


This second matter may also be handled effectively by means 
of a questionnaire, though it must be much more detailed than the 
first one and perhaps should be sent, therefore, to principals 
rather than to teachers directly. In this circular letter you should 
ask that, after the name and address of the child showing speech 
defect, it should be stated whether he is an American or of foreign 
birth, how old he is, what progress and what standing he has 
shown in the schools, whether he seems mentally normal, whether 
he has had a physical examination and what the record of that 
examination showed, whether he is deaf or hard of hearing, 
whether he has always been right-handed, how old he was when 
he began to talk, etc. The records of these minute details, com- 
ing from the teachers who have known the individual cases long 
and intimately, provide a sound and substantial basis for later 
work, even though they may need somewhat radical revision 
later. They will be sufficiently correct, at any rate, to help in 
making the first general division into the three major classes. 

Before the actual class work is begun, there is still one more 
thing to be done. The teacher must meet each of the children 
who are to compose her speech classes and give to each a thorough 
individual examination. Nearly all effective work in speech 
correction must be work with individuals rather than with classes 
treated in a lump, and it must be based upon intimate individual 
knowledge. This private conference should elicit important 
additions to the reports given by the grade teachers in re- 
sponse to the circular letter. It gives the speech teacher the 
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best chance to impress the pupil with the importance of the work 
about to be commenced and to establish invaluable personal 
relations and a sense of personal loyalty. The pupil must be made 
to feel that although the teacher will do allin her power to help 
him, his success will depend ultimately upon his own earnest and 
persistent effort; and he must at the same time be made to feel 
that his whole success and happiness in life is in no small degree 
dependent upon his overcoming his speech defect. In this private 
conference also, the teacher has her best opportunity to insist upon 
the absolute necessity of constant practice. Finally, she can show 
her interest in the individual much better at this time than she 
can later in the open class. She can convince all her pupils, taking 
them one by one, that she is a friend who wishes only their own 
best good and that che is fully able to help them out of their 
difficulties. 

This matter of personal conferences is not over with, however, 
when all the children in the prospective classes have been inter- 
viewed. It is almost as necessary to see the parents of these 
children and to enlist their aid asit is to see the children themselves. 
This is because the work done in the speech correction class, is, 
of necessity, almost entirely theory, depending for whatever value 
it may come to have upon long and persistent and intelligent 
practice outside the class room. The children cannot be depended 
upon to go through this drill without frequent reminders from 
their parents. It is important to the teacher’s success in this 
new branch of work, which will be closely watched by all con- 
cerned, that she make the parents understand exactly what she is 
trying to do. Frequently her whole standing in the eyes of her 
superintendent will depend upon her relations which she has 
established with the fathers and mothers of her pupils. This 
is because the child’s improvement in speech is rather more likely 
to be noticed at home than at school and because letters of approval 
from parents to teachers are always very influential upon the 
minds of school examiners and school authorities. It is so nec- 
essary to have the backing of the pupil’s interest and the support 
of the pupil’s parents that the teacher is quite justified in refusing 
to teach any boy or girl in whose case both are lacking. Such a 
refusal would be both reasonable and right because there is no 
value in the mere theory of speech improvement apart from 
practice. 
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Supposing that these preliminaries have all been gone through 
with, we pass now to the actual management of the speech class. 
Without going into the actual routine and technic of speech im- 
provement, there is little that can be said here which will not 
suggest itself spontaneously to the mind of any practical teacher. 
The same rules of good pedagogy hold for this branch of teaching 
as for any other. In some details, however, this work differs from 
that of the grades, and it will be worth while to enumerate these. 
The teacher should remember, in the first place, that she is 
dealing in the speech class with pupils more or less abnormal— 
in some cases pathological. The mere fact that they show speech 
defects indicates this in most cases. For this reason, standards of 
achievement may well be set somewhat lower than they are in the 
teaching of normal children. Furthermore, the teacher must not 
expect perfectly normal reactions from abnormal minds. She 
must be constantly on the alert to discover the exact nature and 
extent of abnormality in each individual’s case. She must keep 
it in mind that the abnormal are likely to differ more, from indi- 
vidual to individual, than the normal do, and that, therefore, they 
require a more carefully adjusted and graded individual treat- 
ment. In short, she need not expect to drive her entire class 
abreast, as she frequently can do successfully in a good grade. 
There is another caution, almost equally important. The 
pupils who have been gathered into the speech class, since they 
are abnormal to greater and lesser degrees, have probably been 
subjected to more or less persecution by their relatives and play- 
mates. Even if this is not the case, they have in all probability 
felt their peculiarity as a blemish, and this has made them shy, 
suspicious, prematurely despondent and somewhat reclusive, in 
many instances. All of this sense of shrinking shame must be done 
away with before any good work can be done. Optimistic con- 
fidence must be put in the place of despondency. The pupil must 
be made to feel that there is nothing shameful in his defect unless 
he persists in it and that he can certainly overcome it if he will but 
try long and hard enough. For all of this most important founda- 
tion work, it is obvious that no specific directions can be given. 
Success in it must be the result of the teacher’s tact and patience. 
The details of speech drill are not intrinsically interesting. 
Indeed, they are likely to become, in the hands of a poor teacher, 
desperately dull and monotonous. The result is that, whilst al- 
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most any teacher can keep a class interested in geography, the 
best efforts of the best teachers are required to retain interest in 
the speech class. Nevertheless, the thing can be done, and the 
rewards are correspondingly great. Frank commendation for suc- 
cessful efforts, recognition of improvement, rewards of merit for 
those who improve most rapidly—in fact all the methods of excit- 
ing emulation which are used in the ordinary class room—are 
especially desirable here. It is to be remembered, however, that 
these rewards are to be based upon relative improvement, and not 
upon absolute achievement. The worst speaker in the class may 
be more deserving, because he has improved more, than the best. 
The child who shows the most marked improvement during a 
given week might be given a button to wear, or the most eager and 
aggressive pupils might be seated in the front of the room. This 
will place the entire work of the class upon the right basis, because 
it will be made obvious to all that premium is set upon effort 
rather than upon absolute achievement, and that there is nothing 
disgraceful in faulty speech if one is trying with all his powers to 
overcome it. 

Quite as effective as this method of emulation is that of class 
criticism. In cases where it does not too much excite self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the child reciting, it is well to ask the 
class to suggest methods of improvement. Anything that makes 
the ears of defective speakers more sensitive to the details of 
speech is a good thing, and there is no method better than this 
of intent criticism for serving that end. Care must be taken, of 
course, that this criticism does not become malicious and that it 
does not break down the confidence of those against whom it is 
directed. It should be pointed out that criticism includes com- 
mendation as well as fault finding. By the use of this method, 
the interest of the entire class may be secured all the time, be- 
cause all are learning at once, whether all are reciting or not. 
Constant and eager attention in the class room and earnest 
practice outside make up the only formula of success. 

It must not be supposed that the speech teacher is to keep one 
group of pupils throughout the school year, as she does in her 
regular grade work. Only a few of the more difficult cases that 
come to her in the fall will have to remain until the following 
spring. Out of the large number of pupils in the schools whom she 
has discovered by her questionnaires as having defective speech, 
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she should take a few at a time—no more than she thinks will be 
necessary in order to get round the entire number during the hour. 
Great care must be taken, however, not to relinquish any case 
until some noticeable improvement has been made, and wherever 
possible a case should be retained until cured. The teacher’s 
reputation with her fellows and superiors will be affected, obvious- 
ly, for better or worse, by her conduct in this matter. It is wise, 
also, to require that all children who have been treated in the 
speech class shall report for examination two or three months 
after they have been released. This enables the teacher to dis- 
cover whether they have, in the meantime, relapsed, as they very 
frequently do. A little experience will show that stutterers must 
be retained rather longer than other cases and that they require 
more careful watching to guard against relapse. 

During the first year, the speech work will be on trial and 
subject to the criticism which all innovations must undergo. To 
meet these conditions, the teacher should get letters from parents, 
when convenient, stating what the work has done for their child- 
ren. She should keep in touch with the grade teachers from whom 
her own charges come, win their sympathy for the work if possible, 
and get them to note and report in writing all cases of marked 
improvement in reading and allied subjects which they note in 
the children sent to her. All of these reports should be carefully 
kept against a time when they may be decidedly useful in meeting 
objections from the superintendent or from the higher school 


authorities. 
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TRAINING FOUR MINUTE MEN AT VASSAR 


MARY YOST 
Vassar College 


TH public speaking work in women’s colleges has suffered 
in the past from a serious disadvantage. There have been few 
chances for the women students to speak before audiences inter- 
ested primarily in what the students had to say, not how they 
said it. Efforts to‘increase these chances have been discouraged 
by the college, and so the oratorical contest and the debate have 
furnished in the main the occasions for testing the students’ 
power developed in the class room. Now while the oratorical 
contest has been of undoubted value in certain ways, it is essen- 
tially an artificial activity. The audience has not gathered to hear 
the students speak on account of the interest which the subjects 
discussed have for it. Rather the people come—when they do— 
to see which student handles his subject most effectively. Such 
a situation between speaker and audience is not one in which 
genuine communication can arise. The speaker knows that the 
thought and feeling which he has planned to share with his audi- 
ence are not what the audience feels any need for, and therefore 
his speaking lacks vitality. I believe the debate, although highly 
conventionalized in form, offers a less artificial approach to the 
audience than does the student oration. In so far as the debaters 
are engaged in a discussion in order to present the conflicting as- 
pects of the subjects to the audience the debate becomes a genuine 
act of communication. I must confess, however, that much debat- 
ing is not of this type; and this condition is encouraged, I think, 
by the prevalent method of judging debates. While then, without 
question, the increased interest in intercollegiate debating shown 
by the formation of the Debating League of six of the eastern wo- 
men’s colleges has stimulated interest in public speaking in these 
colleges, this activity by no means offers the ideal opportunity for 
training public speakers. 

In teaching public speaking, however, as in many other things, 
the war has given us both the impulse and the opportunity to 
break through traditional limitations. As you know, last fall the 
Government asked the colleges to arrange for the training of 
Four Minute Men, who in the college communities should co- 
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operate with the National Four Minute Men’s Association in 
campaigns to get money and to arouse interest in the war activi- 
ties. At Vassar this request came as an interesting stimulus 
to some work the students had organized the preceding spring. 
The war activities of the college had been under the joint control 
of a committee of faculty and students, known as the War Coun- 
cil. During the winter of ’17-’18 their work had been hampered 
by the difficulty of getting effective publicity. Posters, announce- 
ments, articles in the college paper needed the support of good 
speakers, but there were few effective speakers among the students. 
With characteristic energy the Council decided to organize a 
Speakers’ Bureau whose function should be both to select speakers 
for any given occasion and to train a group of students from which 
this selection could be made. Thus in September when the request 
came from Washington to organize a Branch of the Four Minute 
Men, we had the machinery all ready. 

The Bureau consisted of a committee of six students and a 
member of the faculty, myself. This committee planned the work, 
and with the assistance of Professor Cochran, head of the English 
Speech courses, trained the speakers. I should like to stop here 
and discuss this Bureau as an interesting and, I feel, successful 
experiment in faculty-student co-operation, but that’s another 
story. I must say here, however, that the results we gained would 
have been impossible if there had not been a sincere and enthu- 
siastic spirit of co-operation between all who were interested and 
who helped in the work. 


Very soon after the opening of the college in September, the 
committee decided no one should speak under the Speakers’ 
Bureau, who was not taking the training work. The class for this 
was grouped with a number of non-curriculum classes called by 
the students “war preparedness courses.”’ As the number of 
such courses which any student could take was limited, the 
speakers’ class had to face keen competition. In spite of this, how- 
ever, about thirty-five girls joined and only four or five dropped 
out before the end of the semester. The work was organized 
briefly as follows. The students were divided into six groups with 
a student member of the committee, who was also taking the 
training, as the chairman of each group. As we were not per- 
mitted to ask for more than three hours a week from each student, 
our first problem was to plan the most effective use of this time. 
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We decided to use one hour for the group meeting, one for a 
joint meeting of all the groups Saturday morning—this one open 
to the public—and one for individual study. Obviously the prepa- 
ration time was too short, but the simple nature of most of the 
material for the speeches sent us by the Four Minute Men’s 
Association made this fact less harmful than it would have been 
under ordinary circumstances. Each week two of the groups 
met with their student chairmen for mutual help and criticism, 
two with Professor Cochran for training in enunciation and in 
the proper use and control of the platform voice, and two with me 
where the selection and arrangement of material to accomplish the 
purpose of the given speech were the main points emphasized. 
In the Saturday meeting the speakers had the advantage of a 
larger audience and suggestions and criticism from the whole 
class. 

In addition to these bi-weekly and weekly: meetings, the 
committee met by itself once a week. We had to Choose from the 
class the speakers who had been asked for and disctiss the plans for 
the work of the coming week. Above all, however, this committee 
meeting had to be a normal class in public speaking. These 
students were assisting Professor Cochran and me to train the 
others— officially I believe, we were helping them—but they had 
been chosen for their interest in the work rather than for their 
knowledge of the subject. Most of them had had no course in 
public speaking and not all had had the course in voice training, 
which, since last year, has been required of all students in the 
freshman or sophomore year. The members of the class were 
very like the leaders in spirit and in preparation. 

I have gone thus into detail concerning the organization of 
the Bureau and the personnel of the class because only through a 
knowledge of these details can you see what our problem was and 
be able to judge our method of work. 

In general we followed the program of the National Four 
Minute Men. We worked on the Fourth Liberty Loan, tried to 
interest the college in the United War Work, joined in the cam- 
paign for Red Cross membership both in the college and in the 
schools of the neighborhood. We also helped in local work. For 
example, the need for money and for all kinds of aid for the influ- 
enza sufferers in Poughkeepsie was presented by our speakers. 
We also assisted the various college organizations. We helped 
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the Christian Association in its drive for home and foreign 
missions, were used to arouse interest in several reforms in self 
government instituted by the Students’ Association; in fact were 
at the beck and call of of the college. Most piteously we begged 
for at least twenty-four hours’ notice, but even that was not 
always granted us. In the second semester we responded to calls 
of various kinds beyond the campus gates. 

To train the students for this work, we tried first and all the 
time to keep before them the fact that a speech is the outgrowth 
of a social situation, of a particular relation between one member 
of the social group, the speaker, and the other members, the 
audience. This speaker has thought and feeling which he wishes 
to share with the audience for the accomplishing of a definite 
purpose. In preparing for any given speech, therefore, the neces- 
sary first step was that the student have both knowledge and 
interest in the subject and a clear purpose in communicating 
these to the audience. Then she must get a vivid sense of the 
audience; what its attitude toward the subject and toward the 
speaker was likely to be. After these came the consideration of 
how, given the subject, purpose, and audience, the speech could 
be constructed in order to have the act of communication in the 
particular situation successful. 

It was comparatively easy to develop in the students a sense 
of responsibility toward their subject. In the first place the 
material furnished by the Four Minute Men was very simple to 
master and not controversial. Thorough work, therefore, was 
not difficult. Also the subjects were ones in which the students 
_ were already interested and were eager for more information. 
The fact, however, that the Government had asked this service 
of them was perhaps the most potent cause of the thoughtful 
way in which they studied the subjects. To some of them this 
work came as an opportunity for immediate patriotic service, 
an opportunity which they had been greatly desiring, and the 
spirit of these students stimulated the others. 

There was no difficulty, of course, in getting them to appre- 
ciate the general purpose which the speeches on a given subject 
were to accomplish. It was a different matter, however, to have 
them see that each speech must have a specific purpose if it were 
to be effective. The appreciation of this fact necessitated a nice 
sense for the audience, a sense which they needed a good deal of 
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training to develop. The question of how to get the audience to 
respond was of course interrelated with the problem of deter- 
mining just what was that audience’s attitude toward the aim of 
the speaker at the particular time and place. To illustrate our 
method of work, let me tell you something of our preparation 
for the United War Work Campaign, which is quite typical. 
As the audience for these speeches was to be the college com- 
munity we spent some time discussing what ideas and impulses of 
the audience would be likely to influence the girls in giving or 
withholding their money. This discussion in turn, raised the 
question which of these impulses and ideas we wished to bring 
most vividly to the consciousness of the audience, which to in- 
hibit or change. After defining the problem, each student tried 
to make her speech meet the situation, and the audience of 
committee and class putting themselves in the attitude of the 
community, tried to tell the speaker where she had succeeded 
and where failed in making them wish to give. This criticism 
led immediately to a discussion of the reasons for success or 
failure, and then to the tentative formulation of ways of attract- 
ing and keeping the audience’s attention to their subject and of 
overcoming the opposition which we knew, for example, another 
appeal for money would arouse in the most philanthropic. In 
our training we do not use text books, believing that the formu- 
lated rules as they are given in most of the books would 
hinder rather than help the student in doing the particular work 
we are called on to do. Also we make a special point of having 
no student memorize any speech. 

While each subject offered, of course, many of the same prob- 
lems to solve, yet each in turn brought one or more points with 
especial emphasis to the attention of the class. For example, the 
preparation for the United War Work Campaign was particularly 
fruitful in the practice it gave in selecting the material effectively. 
The first set of speeches covered the whole field. Immediately 
these were criticised by the class as too general to hold the atten- 
tion. As the speeches could not be over four minutes, the revised 
speeches emphasized only one phase of the work and tried by 
concrete examples, explanations which could now be somewhat 
detailed, and amusing or pathetic stories to make this interesting. 
The Fourth Liberty Loan speeches gave them some good experi- 
ence in judging an audience. The publicity manager of the Fourth 
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Liberty Loan Campaign asked for speeches in the dining halls and 
also from soap boxes on the campus at the noon recess and as the 
students were on their way to the evening chapel service. In these 
dining-room speeches, the speakers had a stationary audience it 
is true, but strong competition for attention. From the soap 
boxes they faced their first shifting, moving audience. This 
experience, coming as it did at the very beginning of the work, 
emphasized as no amount of class lecturing could do, the fact that 
the occasion has much to do with determining the audience’s 
attitude toward the ideas of the speaker. Also it brought out 
most clearly that a speech has no one form suitable for all occa- 
sions, but that the form is determined by the audience, the occa- 


sion and the purpose of the speaker. In the practice groups and ~ 


also in the Saturday meetings, we would frequently have them 
plan their speeches for audiences other than the college community 
in order to impress these points on them. Liberty Loan speeches 
were made before farmers’ granges. The United War Work was 
presented to a woman’s club. A high school audience was urged 
to organize a branch of the Junior Red Cross. 

Our success in using these imaginary audiences made us eager 
for audiences beyond the campus gates; and, as fast as we were 
offered or could beg opportunities for speaking, we sent out the 
students. In the schools of the village of Arlington—the village 
in which Vassar is situated—we made a number of speeches for 
for the Red Cross as early as December. In March the Dutchess 
County Health Association proved a real friend. It started a 
campaign for public health education in the schools and communi- 
ties of our county and is continuing it through the spring term. 
Under the supervision of the director of the association, four or 
five girls each week speak in the county schools on the simpler 
topics of publichealth. Clean handsand care of the teeth are the 
favorite subjects. Directions for correct habits of breathing, and 
for good posture and the value of fresh air are also put in words of 
one syllable for the county schools. The work for the Public 
Health Association has been a good advertisement for us, and 
now we are called upon for all kinds of services from telling stories 
to the school children in the Arlington Community House to 
showing the students of the Montclair High School why a girl 
should go to college and what Vassar offers her. 
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It is difficult to estimate the results of the work in any ab- 
solute way. The continually increasing demand of the college 
for the services of the speakers, the use which has been and is 
being made of them in the county and village, show, it seems to 
me, that there was a real need for the Four Minute Men or some 
similar organization and that the Speakers’ Bureau has been 
successful, to a degree at least, in supplying this need. Also 
it was interesting to us to find that after the Four Minute Men 
had been disbanded the last of December, the students, both 
those in the class and the college at large considered the work too 
valuable to be discontinued. The Speakers’ Bureau therefore 
was incorporated as a permanent part of the debating society, 
and a request made to us to continue the training class. 

In varying degrees of course, the members of the class have 
developed the power to speak simply, sincerely, and directly, 
with a conscience for substance and organization and a vivid 
sense of the audience as an organic factor in a speech. There is 
no attempt at false oratory, no mere emotional appeal, little 
inhibiting consciousness of self. Several weeks ago I went with 
two of the class to talk on public health before a church club in a 
little village. I must confess that my heart quailed before the 
ordeal, for the students had had little experience in facing even 
the college audience, and had never spoken before an unfamiliar 
one. My uneasiness was increased when I saw the audience— 
stolid, middle aged folk about fifty in all—scattered through a 
long, narrow church. With a really charming simplicity and lack 
of self-consciousness, however, those two girls stood up, took that 
unresponsive audience into their confidence, put before them 
quite forcefully because so sincerely some of the new facts about 
public health, which they had been asked to give, and won a 
decided success. 

Of course the rate of progress of the students was quite dif- 
ferent. Everyone, however, made what would have been con- 
sidered a passing grade if the course had had academic credit 
and most of them came up to the qualification for receiving the 
insignia of the Four Minute Men—a passing grade and two or 
more speeches before a general audience. I was much interested 
to see, however, the attitude the committee took on giving the 
insignia. They felt if the insignia were given to the twenty-five 
who were eligible according to the national rules, the standard 
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of effective speaking would be too low. They asked me, there- 
fore, to recommend to Washington the names of only twelve. 

For Professor Cochran and myself, I am sure the work has 
repaid the time and thought we have put on it. Of course we 
have not been able to turn out finished speakers. The rambling 
sentence, the misuse of words, the “‘and-ers,” and the nasal 
quality of voice appear with too great frequency to make us feel 
at all complacent. We do think, however, that the positive 
qualities we have been 2ble in some degree to develop in the speak- 
ing of these students indicate that we have found an effective 
method of training them or rather of assisting them in seif- 
training. 

The work this year has been frankly an experiment. How to 
make this experiment a permanent part of the public speaking of 
the college is our problem. We must first work out some plan by 
which we can continue to co-operate with the students, and yet 
stabilize and develop the work in spite of the shifting student 
population. Also we must not let the present interest in public 
speaking decrease. No longer have we the stimulus of doing war 
work or of dealing with subjects of such wide spread interest. 
To counteract this disadvantage, as I have said, we have made a 
distinct effort since December to connect the Speakers’ Bureau 
with other than war activities. We do feel somewhat anxious 
about next year, however, and therefore welcome this opportunity 
to tell you of our work and to learn from you what your experience 
with the College Four Minute Men has been and what your plans 
_ are for the future. We feel sure that from you we shall get much 

which will be helpful to us. 
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STAMMERING IS OUTGROWN 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 
Pasadena, California 


HE article “Treating the Stammerer’”’ by Mr. Leon Mones, 
reviewed in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL for January 1919, con- 
tains so much to which valid exception should be taken that time 
and space do not permit a comprehensive answer. Therefore a 
reply to the most important issue raised in his article will have to 
suffice as a criterion by which to judge his whole discussion. 

The spontaneous recovery from stammering, called ‘“‘out- 
growth” by the public, and “outgrowing” by the purists, is the 
most important subject of the whole field. If there is such a thing 
as outgrowth and if the means thereof can be applied to all stam- 
merers, then the disorder may be extirpated without money and 
without price. The obdurate persistence with which many— 
probably most—authorities deny this outgrowth is most signifi- 
cant. Just recently Dr. J. S. Greene, Director of the new speech 
clinic of New York, has scoffed at an idea of outgrowth of stam- 
mering and Fletcher, Makuen and many others have said sub- 
stantially what Mones says, namely, “as a matter of fact, 
stammering is not outgrown.” We will see. 


PERSONAL TESTIMONY OF OUTGROWTH 

Mrs. H. M.A of Santa Monica, California, testifies that 
her son began to stammer when he was a child, that she required 
him to refrain from the habit and that he recovered. It is unneces- 
sary to give other specific instances for they exist everywhere and 
may be found by anyone who cares to make inquiry. This testi- 
mony comes from the stammerers themselves, from their parents, 
and from friends and acquaintances. The credibility of this 
testimony is unquestionable. The witnesses have nothing to 
gain by misrepresentation. On the contrary, to have stammered 
is considered something of a stigma, so the testimony of the stam- 
merers themselves may be taken as against their own interest 
and therefore must stand as unusually acceptable, and the testi- 
mony of their relatives and friends would naturally be of the same 
nature. Since this testimony is unbiased, is universal, is unlim- 
ited, is always subject to verification, it alone must be accepted by 
any fair-minded person as sufficient evidence that the outgrowth 
of stammering is a fact. 
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TESTIMONY BY AUTHORITIES TO OUTGROWTH 

Dr. Frank A. Bryant says (Some Speech Disorders, p. 26) 
“occasionally, light grades disappear spontaneously during late 
childhood or adolescent life. . . . Experience does not prove, 
however, that a majority of children who are affected outgrow the 
difficulty.”” Here we have a witness testifying against his own 
interest, for Dr. Bryant is in the business of correcting stammering 
for fees and, naturally, would not exaggerate the spontaneous 
recovery. 

Mr. Sidney Bluemel says (Stammering and Cognate Defects 
of Speech, Vol. II, p. 283) “‘. . . there are approximately three 
times as many stammering children as stammering adults. Late 
in childhood or during adolescence many stammerers gradually 
lose the impediment.” Note the close agreement of this testimony 
with that of Dr. Bryant’s, except as to the number of recoveries. 

Dr. Hermann Gutzmann (Das Stottern, p.139) concludes two 
concurrent histories with the words, ““Das Madchen verlor den 
Fehler von selbst, bei den Knaben wurde er mit den Jahren immer 
stirker.” This is also testimony against the interest of the wit- 
ness and it bears out the more frequent recovery of the girls than 
the boys. 

It would take too much space to give the similar testimony of 
Conradi, Rudolf Denhardt, Romberg, Thorpe, and others. All 
this testimony, considered as a whole, defeats the categorical 
denials. If it is to be discredited, evidence in rebuttal or valid 
reasoning is necessary, and neither have been produced by those 
authorities who deny the outgrowth of stammering. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE TO OUTGROWTH 

This evidence has been given so frequently—and never refuted— 
that a mere sketch of it should be sufficient here. The sex ratio 
of stammering in the common schools, is boys to girls, approxi- 
mately 3 to 1, and in adulthood, men to women, approximately 
9to1. The school ratio, reduced to the same terms as the adult- 
hood ratio, is boys to girls, 9 to 3. That is to say, two-thirds of 
the girl stammerers have disappeared. Where have they gone? 
They could not have died off in greater ratio than the boys, for 
mortality statistics are to the contrary. There could not have 
been a great increase in the number of boy stammerers, for con- 
traction of the disorder is comparatively slight after the age of 
twelve. They could not have been cured by the commercial 
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means, for the returns from stammering institutions do not show 
any such preponderance of female attendance and 90% of the 
alleged cures are mythical, according to Dr. Makuen. Only one 
conclusion is possible, and that is that two-thirds of the stammer- 
ing girls have recovered bf the time they reach adulthood. What 
do those who deny the outgrowth of stammering say to this con- 
clusion? Nothing. What can they say? for some of them supply 
the very statistics which make the conclusion inevitable, and 
none of them deny those statistics. What they do is to keep on 
denying the outgrowth. 


THE NATURE OF STAMMERING INDICATES 
RECOVERY BY OUTGROWTH 

What is the nature of stammering? Habit. The habit char- 
acteristics stick out of it to such an extent that even those who 
laboriously and vainly try to prove it a disease are constantly 
calling it a habit. Scripture, Reed, Bryant ad lib, Swift, Brown- 
ing, Bluemel, and many others, including Mr. Mones himself, 
testify to this habit nature. (Specific references will be cited for 
anyone who desires to question.) But that testimony is unneces- 
sary. The disorder may be acquired by imitation and much of it— 
possibly most of it—is so acquired. It is intensified by continu- 
ance in its indulgence, and it is dissipated by discontinuance. 
It is without complication, except resultant nervousness perfectly 
accountable to the torture which the victim suffers. The mus- 
cular effort is admittedly voluntary. The accumulated fright is 
the sum of the unfortunate speech experiences, that is, repetitions, 
and therefore habit. One might continue to a considerable extent 
to give the habit characteristics of the disorder, and in doing so 
every supposed disease characteristic disappears. Scripture, and 
McBeath similarly, have shown how sickness, which was formerly 
supposed to be an element of the disorder, is really an inducer of 
of the habit. (Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1916, p. 156, and 
Journal American Medical Association, Nov. 1, 1913, respectively.) 


THE ALLEGED IMMUNITY OF THE GiRLS Is EVIDENCE OF 
OUTGROWTH 
The relative scarcity of women stammerers has been an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the opponents of the outgrowth of stam- 
. mering. That scarcity of women stammerers is too obvious to be 
denied. Immunity is the only resort of those who deny the real 
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explanation. But they pronounce the disorder a neurosis (Mones, 
and most of the others) and it is the men, and not the women, who 
are relatively immune to neuroses! But does that deter them from 
adhering to the immunity of the women? No; not any more than 
the overwhelming evidence of outgrowth deters them from deny- 
ing outgrowth. 

Now what shall we say for these authorities who deny the 
outgrowth of stammering? Are they ignorant of the most impor- 
tant feature of the whole stammering field? How then, can they 
claim to be authorities? and by what right do they attempt to lead 
others? Or are they unable to comprehend the overwhelming 
weight of evidence against them? Then they must be ignorant of 
the very elements of science, and equally unfit to lead others. Is 
it any wonder that with such leaders the field of stammering is the 
unconscionable chaos which all admit it to be? How can truth 
be drawn from a well in which error is persistently poured? How 
can relief be brought to the stammerers against so strong a tide 
against it. 


CONCLUSION 
Stammering is certainly outgrown by a great proportion of the 
cases, but that fact has been kept so far back in the darkness that 


it will be a long time in coming to light. 
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QUALITIES OF CONTEST ORATIONS 


ROBERT WEST 
University of Wisconsin 


HE accompanying tables and suggestions are the result of an 
analytical study of the manuscripts of one hundred under- 
graduate contest orations. These speeches were taken without 
selection as to their merits from the reports of the contests of the 
Northern Oratorical League and the South Dakota Intercollegiate 
League with certain miscellaneous orations delivered in special 
undergraduate contests. The study was conducted with a view to 
determine the relative standards of attainment for the several 
qualities or phases of oratorical composition: to determine, in 
short, wherein the average undergraduate fails in the writing of 
orations. 

The study proceeded as follows: First a list of concepts was 
developed as a basis for the judgment of the one hundred orations, 
and these concepts were given as careful definitions as possible, 
the phrasing of these definitions being chosen only after consult- 
ing and comparing the definitions given by all the leading writers 
on oratory. The names of the several concepts, as described by 
these definitions, may not be accepted by all writers as the most 
appropriate, but the qualities themselves seem to be almost uni- 
versally agreed upon as fundamental desiderata. That there is 
considerable overlapping among these several qualities no one will 
deny; but it is equally true that each of these concepts repre- 
sents a decidely different phase of oratorical composition, or, in 
other words, stands for an aspect of the oration as seen from quite 
a different point of view, and that, in making a thorough study of 
an oration, it is necessary to see it from each of these different 
points of view, in order to judge it properly both as an English 
composition and as an oration manuscript. 

DEFINITIONS 

Characteristics of the idea basis: 

1. The ideas of the oration are said to be original only when 
they manifest the individuality of the speaker and are free from 
triteness and impersonality. 

2. Human interest is that quality dependent upon a discussion 
of those practical issues that directly affect conduct, as, for ex- 
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ample, our duty toward China, the education of our children, 
and the ethics of Christianity; as over against those issues that 
have no direct bearing upon conduct, such as the fourth dimen- 
sion, the nebular hypothesis, and the trisection of an angle. 

Characteristics that pertain to the development of the idea: 

3. An oration is orderly when the ideas expressed follow each 
other in the sequence that is best suited to the point of view that 
the orator has chosen. 

4. Climax is that sequence of ideas that, as it progresses, 
exhibits increasing importance or intensity of thought and a 
correspondingly increasing emotional content. 

5. Persuasiveness is that quality of the oration that tends to 
influence another by affecting his feelings or emotions. Itis under- 
stood that ‘“‘to influence’ means to produce in the hearer the 
tendency to believe or to act as the orator wishes him to believe 
or to act. 

Characteristics of style: 

6. Simplicity means freedom from complexity, duplicity, 
artificial ornament, pretentiousness, subtlety, and abstruseness. 

7. Modesty consists in keeping oneself secondary to one’s 
subject. 

8. An oral style is that which is instantly intelligible. When 
this quality is present, the listener is enabled to understand each 
sentence as quickly as the words are spoken. 

9. An oration is vivid when the words arouse distinct imagery 
in the mind of the hearer. 

10. Definiteness is that quality of the oration that tends to give 
to each statement a singleness of significance so that the hearer can 
have no doubt as to the orator’s meaning and as to the ultimate 
conclusions at which he would have his hearers arrive. 

General characteristics necessary in any form of composition: 

11. Unity: When this quality is present all the material has 
been selected on the basis of its relation to a central theme. 

12. Coherence: When an oration is coherent the ideas follow 
each other in the proper order and are properly connected. 

13. Emphasis: When an oration possesses emphasis, matters 
of proportion, arrangement, and diction have been so handled as 
to stress the important ideas. 
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14. Clearness: The presence of this quality is evidenced by the 
intelligibility of the composition, and intelligibility is produced by 
accurate denotation of phrasing. 

15. Force: A forceful composition is a suggestive one, and 
suggestiveness is dependent upon what the phrasing connotes. 

16. Appropriateness: The presence of this quality is shown 
by the suitability of the style to the subject, audience, and occa- 
sion. 

Characteristics of the title: 

17. A suggestive title is one that hints to the hearers the gen- 
eral subject to be considered as well as the mental attitude of the 
orator toward that subject. 

The second step in the study was the preparation of a table 
on which to record as either + or — the success or failure of each of 
the orators in his attempt to attain each of the seventeen qualities 
defined above. Thus each manuscript was considered from seven- 
teen points of view and each aspect was properly recorded. De- 
grees of success or failure were not attempted. The table simply 
showed wherein each oration possessed or lacked these qualities. 
Thus was arrived at, in as scientific a manner as possible in the 
handling of literary productions, a statistical analysis of the one- 
hundred orations. Totals of the several qualities were then 
computed and the following graph of distribution was then 
drawn. 

EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPH 

The solid line represents the distribution of the scores on each 
of the several qualities. The ordinal numerals placed at intervals 
along the curve show which of the 17 qualities is represented by 
each level of the graph. The higher the level, the greater the num- 
ber of orators attaining the quality. For the key to the quality 
represented by each level of the graph, see the table of definitions. 
The ordinal numerals on the curve correspond to the numbers of 
the several definitions. For example, the last quality of the list, 
a suggestive title, which is the 17th, stands on a level opposite 
66 on the scale of orators at the left, meaning that 66 orators 
attained that quality. The next level above is that occupied 
by the sixth quality in the list of definitions, that of simplicity; 
and the scale shows that 70 orators attained that quality. Each 
level, then, is occupied by one or two qualities: the ordinals show 
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which quality is represented, and the scale at the left shows how 
many orations possessed each of the 17 characteristics. 
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of qualities attained; the higher the level, the larger the number 
of orators attaining the given number of qualities. For example, 
the upper limit of the lower half of the scale at the left, the scale 
showing the number of orators involved, is exactly opposite one of 
the levels of the dotted curve, showing that 50 orations were equal 
in the possession of a certain number of qualities, but most prob- 
ably not the same qualities. On referring to the scale of the 
number of qualities attained, at the bottom of the graph, the 
level in question, the level that is opposite 50 on the vertical scale, 
is found to stand directly above the number 14. Thus a half of 
the orators were each marked plus on some 14 of the 17 qualities. 

The upper level of the dotted curve is the upper limit of the 
scale of orators, or, in other words, every orator attained one of 
the 17 characteristics necessary. The upper level, moreover, 
embraces five intervals of the scale at the bottom of the graph 
showing that each of the one-hundred orations was scored plus on 
some five of the qualities. Thus the field is opened for interesting 
comparisons between the two curves. Reading from left to right, 
for example, one notices that 90 orations each possessed the 11th 
quality, that of unity; and, at the same time, 90 orations (not 
necessarily the same 90) each possessed some 10 of the 17 quali- 
ties. In other words, it was as difficult to attain any ten quali- 
ties as it was to attain that one particular quality, and in general 
the orators who are able to employ unity in their compositions 
are able to employ nine other of the fundamental means to effec- 
tive contest oratory. A comparison, again, may be made by 
reading from the bottom to the top of the graph. One notices 
that the sixth quality, that of simplicity, is directly above the 
12 on the scale at the bottom of the graph, and that, just above 
the level of the solid curve occupied by the sixth quality, is a 
ievel of the dotted curve. The level below is opposite 70 on the 
scale at the left, the level above is opposite the number 78, 
while both levels embrace the 12th interval on the scale of num- 
ber of qualities attained. The interpretation is obvious: sim- 
plicity, which is the quality 12th in the order of difficulty of 
attainment, was secured by 70 of the 100, while any 12 of the 
qualities was a goal reached by 78 of the 100. Other comparisons 
will at once occur to the reader for the interpretation of the 


graph. 
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It is evident, thus, that of all these necessary qualities origi- 
nality is in general most difficult in attainment; detiniteness 
follows next in order; and third persuasiveness. That these 
estimates are but generalizations is evident from a study of the 
graph; for, whereas, one person succeeded in attaining plus in all 
seventeen of the qualities, 32 of the orators attained a plus in 
originality, the quality of greatest difficulty. In other words, 
one orator attained the most difficult quality as well as all the 
other qualities less difficult; but 31 orators attained the most diffi- 
cult quality of the list and yet failed on one or more of the qualities 
less difficult. This same relation may be observed in the cases of 
the qualities next in order. In like manner, as one would infer 
from what has just been said, looking at the other end of the scale, 
it would seem that it is far easier to score plus in any five of the 
qualities, than it is to secure plus in each of the five easier quali- 
ties, for, whereas every oration was marked plus on some five 
qualities, only 97 were marked plus on even the easiest of the 
seventeen, 94 on the next quality, 94 on the third, 91 on the fourth, 
and 91 on the fifth. In other words, although in general there was 
a tendency for the orator who attained a given number of quali- 
ties to attain only those qualities beginning with the easiest and 
continuing consecutively to the point of failure, yet the orators 
were surprisingly erratic. This can be due, it seems, but to one 
cause: lack of knowledge of these fundamental desiderata and of 
the means to attain them. The excellence that an occasional ora- 
tor achieves is due to a knowledge of some of the fundamentals, 
coupled with a chance or instinctive success in attaining the 
others; and the failure of so many of the more promising orations 
is due to skill and training in the achieving of certain of the quali- 
ties, together with ignorance or unfortunate training in the 
handling of the others. In short, the college orator is quite un- 
balanced in his ability to write orations. 


As an aid in making the prospective competitors realize exactly 
wherein they are weak and in thus preventing the serious marring 
of otherwise excellent orations, the following questions have been 
prepared, questions that parallel the qualities considered in this 
study. These should be issued to those considering entrance into 
contests in oratory, and the prospective contestants should be 
advised that, if they have the least doubt as to the significance of 
any of the questions, they should consult a standard text or a 
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member of the faculty in Speech or both. They should be cau- 
tioned that failure to prepare on these fundamentals would mean 
defeat. In many cases those interested should be advised to post- 
pone entrance into the contest for a year or two until a course in 
Speech can be completed, thus giving training in fundamentals. 
It need not be more than merely mentioned here that, of course, 
to make the work with contest oratory wholesome, the judges of 
the contest must be conversant with these same principles of 
good speaking. The influence, direct and indirect, of sucha tute- 
lage cannot but be wholesome and steadying in the writing not 
only of contest orations but also of any other speeches written on 
the campus. Thus should be co-ordinated and strengthened two 
distinct agencies for the teaching of public speaking, formal class- 
room work and competitive contests. 


1. Can you write an oration with personality? Or will some one say 
about your ideas, “That sounds like Bryan, Wilson, or Lincoln.” 

2. Is your subject one that your audience will care about? Or shall 
you have to stage a song and dance performance to keep your hearers inter- 
ested? 

3. Can you give to your oration a strong backbone with all the vertebrae 
in place? Or will your production be thrown together without consideration 
for a consistent plan? 

4. Can you tell, of three important ideas or words, which is the most 
deserving of the place last in sequence? Or shall you rely upon your lungs 
to produce climax? 

5. Do you really want to persuade someone to think or act in your way? 
Or do you want to stage a ceremony or to shoot off fireworks? 

6. Can you write simply and earnestly? Or must your lack of genuine- 
ness be concealed by pretentiousness, subtlety, and ornament? 

7. Are you modest as a speaker? Or do you make yourself seem more 
important than the subject that you present? 

8. Can you talk so that a listener can comprehend your meaning at 
once? Or is your expression so profound that one requires a dictionary and a 
lexicon of literary references to follow you? 

9. Can you paint a moving-picture with words? Or will your oration 
lack color, sounds, smells, tastes, and feelings? 

10. Do you have a definite cause and a definite plan? Or must the 
hearer make what he can of your discussion and form what conclusions he 
pleases? 

11. Can you stick to your subject? Or is it impossible for you to deter- 
mine which of your pet ideas must be left out of your oration? 
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12. Can you make your ideas stick together? Or will your speech sound 
like a series of “four-minute”’ talks? 

13. Do you know what and how to emphasize in writing? Or is empha- 
sis with you purely a matter of delivery? 

14. Can you say what you mean? Or do you write a beautiful sentence 
and trust to luck that its meaning will be clear? 

15. Can you choose words and expressions whose suggestions re-inforce 
their meanings? Or is the expression “my residence” the equivalent to you 
in force of the expression “my home?” 

16. Do you know what manners and expressions are appropriate for 
an oratorical contest? Or shall you be considered boorish? 

17. Do you realize the impossibility of the title “‘Toothpicks and Sun 
shine?” And shall you name the child of your brain some title that will 
express more nearly the significance of the being into which you hope the 
infant will grow? Or do you consider that a title answers the same purpose 
as the pretty girls’ pictures on the front cover of THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, viz., to attract attention? 

Before you write a word of your oration, be sure that you can answer a 
decided yes to the first question in each of these pairs and a decided no to the 
second question in each of the pairs. 
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psychology, that is, abnormai psychology 
—shows the relation between mind and body. Aiexander 
Bain says—‘‘It is universal testimony that our feelings or emotions 
have no independent spiritual substance—but are in every case 
embodied in our fleshly form.” The mind is destined to be a 
double study. The mental philosopher and the physicai philoso- 
pher must join hands and acknowledge that we cannot dissociate 
mind from body. The early fathers of the church recognized this 
philosophy when they taught that the soul cannot sin without the 
body. The medical man must not conclude that man is made of 
flesh and blood alone, to the exclusion, too often, of investigating 
the controlling force of life—the psyche—the soul. In the psychic, 
as in the physical, every effect has its cause. Nothing is chance— 
nothing is arbitrary. Whatever is, can be traced to its cause 
—must have a reason. 

The study of pathological psychology is leading us to see that 
man cannot only be studied by the microscope or felt with his 
hands. We realize the power of mind over body, and recognize the 
fact that ideas can induce both healthy and morbid changes in 
the system. 

By thinking strongly of the stomach we can affect the local circu- 
lation of the blood—and by persistent attention—we might bring 
about a diseased action of that part. This philosophy is pertinent 
in reference io epidemics. During the epidemic of influenza the 
physicians and press warned us not to worry about catching the 
influenza, but to think of something else. Keep the system in 
good condition and avoid fear and the chances are you will win 
out. The Boston Globe and other journals pointed out that— 
“fear is our worst enemy.’ In the article “How to Escape the 
Influenza”’ issued by the National Conference of Army-Navy 
and Civilian-Doctors—the tenth paragraph states—‘‘Do not 
worry!” Remember—‘‘The man who fights a German or a 
germ—he who worries is already half beaten.” 

The power of mind over matter is probably more marked in 
hysteria than in any other functional disturbance. Hysteria is a 
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state in which ideas control the body producing morbid changes 
in its functions. Dr. Scripture, the well-known speech specialist— 
classes stuttering as a form of hysteria. It is a fear neurosis. 

It is my endeavor in this paper to uphold the thesis that in 
stuttering the speech mechanism is not at fault; the trouble is in 
the mind. It is the mind that is tied and not the tongue. The 
cure therefore must be worked out in the psychic realm and not 
in the physical. 

Someone has said—‘‘ He who knows one subject well—knows 
all things. Life is so correlated—so interwoven.” This seems 
very true. Agassiz, the great naturalist, when he was dying said— 
that he wished that he had spent all his life studying one insect. 
That would have been a sufficient life work. The human being is too 
complex for any one to thoroughly grasp. Man’s attempts at the 
best must be limited. Our subject is the human being. We can- 
not intelligently hope to help any one of a highly strung mental 
mechanism—if we do not, at least, know a little of his psychology. 
I say this as an explanation, rather than as an apology, for the 
varied subjects we hope to discuss under the subject of speech 
defects. 

Most stutterers can trace the beginning of their stuttering toa 
nervous shock or fright: terrifying experiences, practical jokes, 
falls, accidents, surgical operations, ghost stories, early illness, 
malnutrition, etc. When you question the parents to get the 
history of the case, you are often interrupted by the mother 
saying :—‘‘He wasn’t always like this. He never talked like this 
until he got that shock,” and a history of the shock follows. 

Some parents have a very narrow interpretation of the word 
“shock.” I had a case at the City Hospital of a boy who had 
pronounced symptoms of a fear neurosis. I asked the mother if 
her son had ever had a shock. She insisted that he had not. I 
told her to think it over and we would discuss it the next time 
she came. The next meeting she was just as positive—declaring 
her boy had never had a shock of any kind. I said—‘‘I am sorry 
to disagree—but I know that he has had a shock. Let us go over 
his life history and see what we can find.”’ This revealed the fol- 
lowing. At the age of nine—while serving as altar boy in the 
church—the lace on his robe caught fire from one of the candles. 
He was severely burned. I asked the mother if she considered 
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that a shock. She said “‘ No—that was a burn.”’ The story also 
revealed that he began to stutter after the incident. 

Stuttering may develop at any time of life—but it is more 
common among children. A child is not born with speech—it is 
acquired by trial and error. First come the inarticulate babblings 
of the infant. Gradually pathways are established between the 
ingoing tracts and the sensory areas of the brain, the motor areas, 
and the outgoing tracts, and appropriate movements in the speech 
mechanism. All this requires a perfectly working mechanism of 
the reflex arc and perfect co-ordination. This perfect co-ordina- 
tion is only attained by constant practice. It is therefore readily 
seen why the speech mechanism of a child can be more easily 
affected than that of the adult, that is, a minor shock may do the 
damage to a child. Severe shocks such as are sustained in battle, 
panics, and accidents are deeply impressed—and consequent mo- 
tor disabilities readily accounted for, including stuttering. 

The first symptoms of stuttering that resulted from shock 
might have been easily corrected by an intelligent parent, but it 
is more often made worse by punishment and threats. The child 
soon finds the more effort he makes to speak correctly—the worse 
it becomes. These past experiences make him see nothing but 
trouble ahead when he tries to speak—and a compulsion—a sub- 
conscious fear attacks him every time he makes the effort. 

During a shock or fright, the brain functioning may become 
momentarily paralyzed—so that all that apparently remains 
active is the emotion of fear and the complex (the thoughts, 
ideas, and pictures bound up with the emotion). We speak of 
‘being speechless—white as death—cold as ice—fixed stare—rigid 
with fright—dread—terror—all manifestations of the fear instinct. 

I spoke of the emotion, the fear, momentarily remaining su- 
preme. After the fright subsides and one is brought to himself— 
damage is sometimes done. The emotion bound in its complex 
sinks beneath the threshold of consciousness—but it is none the 
less powerful and determined to be a ruling factor in the emotional 
life. Every time the emotional nature is aroused, this complex, 
this whispering voice from the secret chamber—(subconscious), 
may act as a disturbing agent—begging its way—as it were—for 
recognition—by confusing the thoughts—as though in disguise, 
causing a recapitulation of the original complex—e.g. Inhibition— 
staring eyes—coldness, etc. This inner voice, inhibiting the will 
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in some cases—attaches itself to the speech organs—resulting in 
a faltering, inhibited, or inco-ordinated speech known as stut- 
tering. The question arises why do not people under equal emo- 
tional strain—e.g. fright—etc., succumb to a fear neurosis? The 
answer is that those who do have a fertile neurotic soil on which 
the neurosis develops. 

Heredity plays a big part in the nervous system. Stability of 
nerves on one hand, or inherent weakness and exhaustion on the 
other, largely predestines the nervous health of the child. It is 
in the psychic world just as it is in the physical. Of two people 
exposed to tubercular or other germs why may one take the dis- 
ease and the other not? The answer is the same. The victim 
of the germ is the one who had the non-resistance to that germ— 
the fertile soil for its development. This sends us further back in 
our investigation than to the exposure and a development of a dis- 
ease, and in the psychic, the fright or fixation of a neurosis. In the 
question of bacilli or germ infection there may be a taint of tuber- 
cular family history—or of alcohol or syphilis, that weakened the 
resistance; or any other factor that is apt to produce a weak or 
unhealthy offspring. The infection may be acquired, as in 
diseased tonsils—toxemia, or run down constitution. This, as I 
said, means a weak resistance. In the psychic it again may be due 
to hereditary taint :—tuberculosis—alcohol—syphilis—epilepsy— 
hysteria, or any of the functional nervous disturbances that be- 
stow a legacy—a poor start to the offspring. 

I do not mean the child inherits any specific nervous disease, 
any more than it inherits the germs of tuberculosis—but it inherits 
the low nerve stamina—a line of weak resistance. This brings us 
toanimportant point. We speak ofallstutterers being neurotics— 
they are therefore not neurotic because they stutter—but stutter 
because they are neurotic. 

It is evident then that we must trace stuttering further back 
than the fright stage. We must, in seeking the cause of a disease, 
be willing to probe deeper than the physical manifestations—the 
effect—and search for the cause in the psyche—the mind. 

Now we arrive at another factor. It is not always hereditary 
taint. Frequently it is due to defective training, almost from 
birth, in the dominant factor of life—the emotional nature. 
Although the emotions, the feelings, are bound up in the intellect, 
the emotions have a wider and more forcible impetus. Either the 
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will must govern the emotions, or the emotions will govern you. 
This is often done with damaging results. We must understand 
the emotions, the feelings, in order to control them—not to crip- 
ple them. 

Because we fail to understand the emotions—fail to harness 
them and use them for our best development, we have a large 
percentage of neurotic people today. We all know—owing to the 
strenuous, difficult life we are leading—that mankind is becoming 
more and more neurotic. We are becoming too civilized without 
an appropriate, intelligent understanding of the emotions. 

In a valuable book called ‘‘The Neighbor” written by the 
late Prof. W. Shaler of Harvard University, you will find this 
very pertinent statement. ‘‘It is hardly too much to say that all 
the important errors of conduct, all the burdens of men or of socie- 
ties, are caused by the inadequacies in the associations of the 
primal animal emotions with those mental powers which have 
been so rapidly developed in mankind.” 

‘Civilization is harnessing the emotions, giving up our plea- 
sures, renunciation.’’ Development depends upon our willingness 
to renounce, to fight. 

Adjusting one’s self to his environment means expressing the 
emotional nature in a healthful, active way, from childhood to 
death. This is difficult, for we know that in adaptation to that 
society, many things happen. ‘We are all primitive: high class 
animals that have been raised to high human beings.”’ In dealing 
with children we must remember that it is not easy for a child to 
be torn from his early instincts—for fear, love, anger, cruelty, 
etc., are biological. These emotions are as old as the race. Fear 
is one of the most primitive instincts. Primitive man had to forage 
for food. He met wild animals and obstacles to destroy him. He 
learned to fear, and in his defensive, aggressiveness was begotten. 
If it were not for fear, he would have been killed—if it were not 
for fear we would be killed. 

Children have a great fund of inherited fears, and some fears 
are acquired. Many of our gestures are survivals of ancient and 
forgotten fears such as warding off, avoiding, etc. Bashfulness is 
an interesting manifestation of fear. All emotions go in pairs, in 
contrast. Bravery is intermingled with some cowardice. The 
bravest “going over the top” felt a sense of fear. Hector ran like 
fury—but we surely would not call him a coward. Fears, there- 
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fore, are normal and justifiable, but morbid fears are cause for 
alarm. 

Child life is a life of resistance. The child hears continually 
“No,” the adult ruling, “Thou shalt not.”” He learns to say 
“No” long before he says “Yes.”’ Such frequent inhibitions 
stunt his powers of observation and judgment and make him 
hypocritical. Civilization demands hypocrisy. It is true that 
his emotions must be suppressed, but it must be done patiently, 
gradually, intelligently, if we desire an adequate expression of 
instinct. Not suppression, but utilizing instinct, spells progress. 

Any undue emotional reaction too suddenly curbed may be- 
come introverted, forced back into the subconscious, where the 
dammed-up emotion, the repression, may be left to work according 
to rules of its own, thus causing a conflict. A conflict arises when 
one cannot accomplish what one will because of this inner re- 
pressed something—which holds one back. It is the skeleton in 
the closet—the thing he is trying to conceal. If he can find some- 
thing which releases this repression, sublimate—it is well; if not, 
a failure to sublimate usually results in a neurosis. Too much 
coddling works harm to a child’s emotional development. A child 
whose aches and pains are kissed away becomes neurotic, and 
later longs for sympathy. It is better for him to suffer than to be 
fussed over. This does not mean that a child should not receive 
a certain amount of affection, but it should be limited. 


The only child is often diseased—because he becomes selfish— 
introverted—an egotist. He rarely escapes a neurosis. He is a 
poor competitor, not having learned it at play. This becomes a 
great draw-back in his business and social relations. It is equally 
true, however, that if carefully brought up, he may become a great 
leader. Self denial, self restraint, regard for the rights of others, 
sacrifice, service, kindness, control of the emotions, are all factors 
deciding the weal or woe of the character of the individual. 
Roosevelt's success—his eminently aggressive nature—was the 
result of a proper development. His emotional nature was sub- 
limated into big things, not curbed. Aggressiveness can be expend- 
ed into proper games and sports. The morale of a college de- 
pends upon the nature of its games and sports, permitting the 
young men to get rid of their emotional nature in a healthful, 
joyous way. There is a deeper psychological purpose in encour- 
aging such games than simply giving the young men a good time. 
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Incidentally, the Boy Scout movement gives a boy the oppor- 
tunity to sublimate his aggressive nature. 

It is selfishness in a mother that keeps the child tied to her 
apron strings. His love life that had its first attachment to 
parents should be partially withdrawn in due season—part going 
out to his playmates, while at puberty it is natural and right to 
become interested in the other sex. Schiller said ‘‘On these two 
pillars life rests—Love and Hunger’; Philosophy says that 
fundamentally life resolves itself into two things: Self preserva- 
tion and Self propagation. Since the dynamic force of life (sex) 
is one half of our being—can we afford to ignore it? To do sc 
would be degrading and abnormal. Sex is biological, and a nat- 
ural phenomenon. Be honest with a child in regard to sex. 
Answer his questions truthfully. The danger lies in adding unso- 
licited information. Avoid it. You do not attempt to tell him all 
you know on other subjects: why on sex? If he asked you a ques- 
tion on physiology you would not attempt to give him the whole 
book for the first answer. He will ask you only the questions 
along his childhood experience. As he grows in years, he will have 
gathered his knowledge piecemeal, fragmentary—thus preventing 
a morbid curiosity and a premature development of sex. Tell 
him what he wants to know, but train him to control—to harness 
his desires. Thus will he be better fitted to live in a society which 
demands his control of sex. This early training must be given by 
mothers: but at the age of eight or nine it should be given by 
proper, sympathetic, and understanding teachers—not by any 
teacher. 

Repression in childhood and in adults can be carried to excess, 
causing a neurosis. A neurosis may be defined as an outward 
visible sign of an inward conflict going on in the subconscious. 
Psychologists claim that all psychic neuroses are caused, pri- 
marily, by repression:—that is—the emotions did not get an 
adequate and natural outlet. War officials, recognizing the 
danger of repressed emotions incident to military discipline, 
condoned profanity, not to lower the morale, but in recognition 
of the necessity of venting the emotions. Ills come from turning 
our energy inward instead of outward—making it creative. Turn 
your emotional reactions without. Put every atom of energy at 
interest. Get power—creative, not thinking. To get the maxi- 
mum of happiness, you must get the maximum of efficiency. Put 
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your libido in your work. Get emotional outlet in your work. 
Sublimate! 

All dreams that travel away from reality are bad influence. 
Train a child from the beginning to adapt himself to reality. 
Everything must be gotten by hard work. The “Magic Cap” 
can’t help you to your goal. ““Donoble deeds—not dream them all 
day long.”’ The measure of one’s selfishness is—what does it lead 
to?—what does it do? Is a life more selfish than social? 

If the results are good you may feel assured your motives are 
altruistic—if the results are bad—it is egoism—self love. That 
is—a well organized life is altruistic and conversely —egoism leads 
to a poorly organized life. The latter is an introversion of the 
emotional outlet. The personal affairs are put ahead of the good 
of the whole. This is contrary to nature and begets ills. The 
soldier in the trench who was thinking more of self than of his 
responsibility to his country is an example of this. 

There is always a history of emotional disturbance—of things 
troubling him—when he breaks down as a victim of shock neuro- 
sis. The shock or overwork that apparently caused it—is the 
last straw. You recall the early history of trench life and how 
many of the soldiers were buried in the mud due to lack of ability 
at that time to build trenches free from mud danger. Some Cana- 
dian soldiers were stationed to hold part of a trench of this kind 
and were buried in the mud for about a week. When released, the 
effect in each man varied: inflammatory rheumatism, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, shell-shock. The circumstance suffered was common 
to all—yet the consequent illness differed in each case. The sol- 
dier suffering from shell-shock must have been predispositioned 
to a neurosis. 

At the time of the Black Tom and Perth Amboy disasters, 
several people were taken to the hospital suffering from shock 
(the press termed it shell-shock), but it was really traumatic 
hysteria. They were neither cut nor bruised, but wrecks from 
shock. Had this fright been sustained in the trenches it would have 
been termed shell-shock. The clinical pictures do not differ— 
and the geography does not alter the case. Railroad accidents tell 
of a history of shocks and law suits following for damages—by 
people who did not get as much as a scratch. It is a matter of fine 
legal and medical argument to decide how much the railroad is 
really to blame. We may reason both ways. If the train had 
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behaved well—the victim would not have received the shock—but 
it is equally true—if the psychic make up (the emotional state) 
of the individual behaved well—he would not have been affected. 
There is no distinction between nervousness in soldiers and in 
civilians—although current literature is inclined to give the im- 
pression that “‘shell-shock”’ is a new disease. As I said before, 
there is nothing new in shell-shock. There is an analogy in a fear 
neurosis and a war neurosis. In both a neuropathic constitution 
found a fertile soil for a neurotic and psychic disturbance. War neu- 
rosis is a state in which ideas and wishes control the body and 
produce morbid changes in its functions. Statistics tell us that a 
large proportion of men have been disabled by shock (war neu- 
rosis), temperamentally unfit to stand the strain of the great shock 
incident to trench life. We know that thousands have returned to 
us suffering from shell-shock (hysteria) among them a large per- 
centage of stutterers. It is interesting to note, that without 
exception there has never been a case of shell-shock while the men 
were actually fighting and in the thick of battle. It is while they are 
waiting and brooding, and a shell suddenly bursts—or in many 
cases—no real shock. Neurosis is brought on purely by mental 
conflict. Neurologists agreeing that there is a history of neurotic 
constitution in every case of shell-shock, even though it may not 
be obvious to the lay mind—recommended to the Government 
not to send any man to the front who had been known to have 
a neurosis. It is a risk. Neurologists knew that such a man 
would probably break again and become a care. A man who was 
afraid to go, potentially, was unfit to go. He has not enough 
aggressiveness to fight and was too self centered. Such men 
became sick. They had a neurosis—shell-shock. Their sickness 
was merely their subconscious way of expressing a resistance. 
Probably they have reacted like this in a minor degree to former 
prob'ems in life. Even in childhood they probably learned that 
they could gain their point by getting sick. This infantile reaction 
continues through life, but it is subconscious. They do not know 
it—and they are not cowards in our sense of the word. War sim- 
ply brought to the surface what was latent. If we could analyze 
each case we would probably find strata of determent that caused 
this final break in the trench. Something went wrong in infancy— 
something in childhood a little later, and a little later a shock 
brought the whole conflict to the surface. The strata may be 
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likened to the weak threads in the cord—not visible—but a strong 
pull reveals the weakness in the cord all along the line. The 
clinical picture of hysteria is varied beyond description. From a 
slight case—perhaps merely depression—it may run the whole 
gamut of diseases—to the tragic consequence we are now witness- 
ing in shell-shock. The neurologists have discovered that in 
every case of hysteria there is an underlying wish. That is—the 
patient has some difficulty that seems too hard for his manage- 
ment, and he is anxious to rid himself of it. His sickness, the 
physiological symptoms, act as an avenue of escape. 

A person usually fashions his life to make things come out as 
he wishes them to be. If he be progressive he brings out this 
adjustment by intellectual processes and high ideals—sublimation. 
If he be not progressive and finds that his problems are too difficult 
for his solution, he seeks an avenue of escape by retrogressive 
methods: perchance an illness. Watching his symptoms, his 
distress may make you doubt this—but if you can gain his con- 
fidence sufficiently you will find the truth: somewhere, somehow, 
he is being satisfied—a wish is being fulfilled, and he gains some 
happiness. The patient realizes perfectly well his trials, and hopes 
for delivery from them—but his method of employment of escape 
(illness) is unconscious to him. He does not realize that his wishes 
can and do create a neurosis. Not consciously bringing on his 
illness—it is real to him. He, therefore, is not a wilful deceiver— 
he is not a fakir. His wishes, his urge, his inner conflict simply be- 
come too strong for him to longer keep under cover—and it 
found an outlet, it got its expression in symptoms and illness. 

It is simply his failure in his effort of adjustment. His im- 
pulses remain infantile. He is usually of a high moral type— 
over honest—conscientious, but his impulses and problems of life 
are too difficult. He is not capable of adjusting them. A conflict 
arises. If he were progressive he could adjust himself to his en- 
vironment. He could find means and ways of overcoming his 
difficulties and lead to the happiness he is seeking by intelligent 
and progressive methods.. When he has become introverted— 
spending time in dreaming and self pity—his illness gives him the 
means of escape—and though morbid—a certain amount of hap- 
piness to him. The neurosis is a morbid gain. The disease is not 
commensurate with the effect. Some, therefore, gain their hap- 
piness by progressive methods (sublimation), others gain happi- 
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ness by retrogressive methods (illness). They both lead to the 
same thing—but one is normal, the other pathological. 

Very recently I heard of a case of a young man who had been 
cured of stuttering—had not stuttered for years. He began to 
stutter when he heard he was going to be drafted. He was made 
to realize that he had to “face the music” and discontinued it. 

Hysteria may attack any motor activity of the body, or it 
may assimilate any or all diseases. In some cases it attaches it- 
self to speech, causing stuttering. You may be aware that the 
government had a hospital at Cape May for the correction of 
this defect among its soldiers. 

The convulsive twitching—over innervation of legs—arms— 
head and facial muscles—the lack of co-ordinating ability in legs 
and hands, all favor the argument that there is an analogy between 
the war neuroses and stuttering, and differ probably only in de- 
gree and tenseness of exciting causes. In fact—I have had severe 
cases of stuttering when the convulsive movements were most 
marked—the tongue and eyes rolling back—the facial muscles 
working and an appearance of aconvulsion. This happened every 
time the patient tried to speak. The war neurosis and speech 
defect have the. same neurotic background—though differing in 
manifestation. War is like an X ray. -It brings everything to the 
surface. It does not cause shell shock or insanity—but it brings 
it to the surface. Shell-shock exposed it. 

This war neurosis—disabling thousands of the soldiers, should 
make us pause and think of the necessity of more intelligence in 
bringing up children in respect to their emotional nature. Bring 
them up emotionally healthy, in order that we may not have so 
many of the hysterical type. Let us be more truthful—more honest 
with them and have less shams. Let him unfold as a bud or 
flower—not tearing him apart—not crushing him by inhibitions 
and shams. Man is the product of his environment. His char- 
acter is nothing but the sum total of his experiences. He is what 
he is because some one has erred somewhere in directing his 
unfolding. It was too late in warfare to hope that military dis- 
cipline could change a molly coddle. War found that it more often 
breaks him. These afflicted men are in no way to blame. They 
must be treated kindly. They want sympathy—give it to them— 
but with the sympathy give them insight—that is, show them that 
they gain nothing by running away from reality. They must 
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learn to take their place in the world—and fight their difficulties— 
not let their difficulties overcome them. 

We, who as teachers, are interested in the correction of speech 
defects—have a respons:bility beyond the mere pedagogical 
methods used in the cure. We must have a knowledge of this 
emotional nature—in order to help parents and educators to 
more intelligently train the child. We must save him from the 
underlying causes that lead to pathological conditions of speech— 
or any of the manifold types of nervous disorders—that have 
their origin in the same soil. 

You have read of the splendid and wonderful things our 
Government is doing for our soldiers in respect to every depart- 
ment of work—and not the least is the Reconstruction Department. 
Expert Neurologists worked zealously to correct the traumatic 
convulsions and other physiological and psychological symptoms 
caused by the war neurosis. This was done immediately upon 
the admittance of the patient to the Base Hospital. These noted 
physicians knew the danger of allowing the disturbance to be- 
come a habit or the mental conflict to become fixed. The stutter- 
ers were sent, too, for immediate help. In fact, most cases of 
shell-shock were accompanied by speech defect—stuttering—hys- 
terical aphonia, etc. Uncle Sam knows the danger of delay, and in so 
far as medical science can achieve it, the Government proposes to 
restore every injured man to his normal state, making him capa- 
ble of again taking his place in the social and economic world. 


Can we afford to neglect our responsibility in the schools 
until the child grows to manhood or womanhood—the habit of 
stuttering firmly fixed and the person arrived at what is termed 
the “‘Age of Indifference?’”’ They have then ceased to recognize 
or care that they stutter. Stuttering in childhood is easily cured. 
The mother should correct the defect before the child goes to 
school. This we cannot directly manage—but we can—indi- 
rectly. We must begin in the schools—especially in the lower 
grades. We cannot over emphasize our responsibility in this 
matter. Ask mothers to visit you and watch the progress—not 
only to co-operate with the teacher but to bridge the home and 
school life—and the parents to become acquainted with your 
methods. 

There will never be a time when our work will be more needed— 
and never a time when intelligent handling will be more essen- 
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tial—and by this I mean—the need of a broad knowledge of our 
work—including a knowledge of the nervous system and the 
emotional nature of man. Stuttering is an efiect—and no one 
can cure an effect until he understands the cause. The success of 
our work depends upon skillful diagnosing. Each patient becomes 
a personal equation. The treatment is done by pedagogical 
methods to a large extent, but a study of neurology and psycho- 
pathology are essential to the work, not that we may become 
neurologists or psychologists—but in order to intelligently under- 
stand each case. Our ideals must be high and altruistic, not cir- 
cumscribing our work by our methods and limitations— but recog- 
nizing the great complexity of the human being—co-operating 
with the physicians and constantly searching for the truth. 


: 


THE PRINCESS’ CHOICE! 


MARGARET RABE 
Proviso Township High School 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Princess Schoolgirl 
Three Ladies-in- Waiting 
Lord Good English—Bent, limping 
Lord Poor English—Tall, straight 
Clear Enunciation 
Grammar Attendants upon Lord Good English 
Correct Pronunciation 
Mumbling 
Slang Attendants upon Lord Poor English 
Mispronunciation 
Queen Refinement—tall, dark, distinguished—Mother of Lord 
Good English. 
King Success—tall, old—Father of Lord Good English 
Jester, Page, Two Heralds (with trumpets) 


Group of Singers 
PROLOGUE 


(By First Herald) 
Fair lad es and brave sirs, ’tis not an ode, 
Nor story unsurpassed, this simple tale 
Of love uncherished first of which I tell. 
The Princess Schoolgirl once besought in vain 
By Good Lord English, weak, they say, and small, 
Who loved as only he who cares can love, 
But plighted then by one who sought along 
For beauty’s sake, King of Bad Englishdom, 
Whose seeming strength she fain would gaze upon, 
But both were cloaked and often cloaks hide much; 
And now the time of reckoning drew nigh, 
When Princess Schoolgirl was to name her choice. 
Surrounded by her maidens in the grove 
She sat and waited as the lords advanced; 
And how she listened to them both and made 
Her choice when close in battle they did stand; 
? Written for the class in public speaking by a junior in Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Ill. 
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For Love and Truth rose up and conquered all, 
And Lord Good English won his heart’s desire, 
When that vile rival fell and lost the day— 
All this and more ye now shall hear if but 
Ye listen true, or better still, shall see 
Upon this stage, for aye! they promised so; 
And hark for even now I hear them nigh 
And fain would join, so prithee, now adieu! 
Exit. 
ACT ONE 
Scene One 

A grove in the Princess’ garden with seats on the left and right 

of the stage. 

Enter two Heralds. 

First Herald: Her Highness the Princess cometh! 

Second Herald: Room! Room! Let none obstruct our way, 
her trumpeters! (Both blow trumpets and pass one 
to right and one to left of stage.) 

Enter Princess followed by three ladies- 
in-waiting, jester and page. The Prin- 
cess seats herself on the left of the 
stage. 

Princess: 

Ah! to know what ails this world is my wish! 
There is no pleasure in it any more. 

First Lady: 

It seems to me thou art so changed of late. 
Pray, is there ought that I could do for thee? 

Jester: 

Forsooth, if thou shouldst learn to dance as I, 

Perhaps our lady might be merry now. (Laughs.) 
Second Lady: 

Thou art a good fool, Sir Knave, but to me 

Lady, thou wantst other than such a jest. 

Third Lady: 

Dear Princess, music dost thou crave? Let me 

To fetch thy songsters fair to sing for thee. 
Princess: 

Aye, aye! put far away that tapestry 

Of thine. The needle makes my eyes ache worse. 


Princess: 


Jester: 
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Mayhap the strains of music will appeal 
And drive away these torturing thoughts of mine. 
Exit Third Lady and returns with singers. 
(They sing any appropriate song.) 


Enough! Enough! No more of this I need, 

It rather rouses than to soothe the thoughts. 
Exeunt singers. 

When other maidens love, they love but one. 

Here I with two am pressed. One is so tall, 

So strong! The other is so weak and limp! 

Sometimes I wonder which it is I love. 

The weaker’s face always is before me, 

And his for me is truest, truest love. 

Is it that I am but lured by the charms 

Of the other? Oh, only if I knew! 


Ah! ’tis love, ’tis love! I too loved once—— 
But now the world’s too merry for my love. (Laughs) 


Page (advancing): 


Princess: 


Page: 


Two lords do crave your company, Princess. 


Bid them enter! 
Enter Lords Good English, Poor English 
and their attendants. 


The Lord Poor English and the Lord of all 

Good Englishdom who come to seek your hand, 
Mumbling, Slang, and Mispronunciation 

Who Lord Poor English do attend; also 
Grammar, who with Clear Enunciation 
Followed by Correct Pronunciation, 
Accompanies his lord this day. (Page retires.) 


Lord Poor English kneels on one knee and kisses her hand.) 
Lord Poor English: 


My Peacherine! I have came here today 

To pop the question of my heart’s desire. 

You are my Baby Doll! My Jane! My Queen! 
All other chickens make no hit with me. 

There ain’t no use in life unless you will 
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Give unto me yourself and fill mine heart 
With bliss. All what I own is yourn and now 
Just put your mit in mine and lay your bean 
Ferninst my manly chest. 


Princess: 


My Lord, there is 
One yet who seeks the same as thee to hear. 
(Lord Poor English rises disdainful'y while 
Lord Good English bows to the Prin- 
cess.) 

Lord Good English: 

Fair lady, I too on that same quest am here 

To ask if I your chosen one may be. 

Thou seest me bent and lame and limping now 

With but a heart of love to offer thee, 

And yet I know that I can be a knight 

To thee, and one to never swerve nor fail. 
Princess (slowly): 

A knight must scorn dishonor mean who seeks 

His lady’s hand to win, to serve and love. 

From danger ever lurking nigh he must 

Defend, and always, always guard her well. 

Think thou, my lord, that thou couldst do this last? 
.Lord Good English: 

Ah, Princess fair, I fear you doubt my strength. 

Give me but a chance that I thee may defend. 
Princess: 

Give thee now a chance? And from whom I pray? 
Lord Good English. 

My rival. Knowest thou this vile Poor English 

Seeks to bind thee in his castle-prison 

And o’er thee wield his base influence? 
Lord Poor English (aside): 

What could be sweeter? (To the Princess): That’s 

all bunk! ‘There ain’t 
No truth in nothing that he says. I stands 
A victim to a fake abuse! 


Jester. 


Then fool or jester though I be, thou still art 
Something worse. 
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Lord Good English: 
Silence, knave. Thou toldst the truth. 

Villain lord, accept my gage. (Flings glove to floor.) 

Lord Poo: English: 
Not on your life! 
Princess: 
Surely sir, thou wouldst not seek to shun 
A gage so knightly offered. 
Lord Poor English: 
I’m on. 

To please thee, Jazz, I would have went 

Into the old arena—yea, into 

A modern English class where wise old birds 

Don’t give we classy amateurs no chance 

To spout our knowledge forth.—But set ’em up! 

Lord Good English: 
This good green sward shall be our battle-field. 
My sword, Good Sir, is drawn. (Draws sword.) 
Lord Poor English: 

Ditto! (Rushes upon Lord Good English who draws 
back from the unexpected attack and seems 
overpowered.) 

Mumbling: 
Come on, old pals, and biff this old guy good! 
Mispronounciation: 

Aye, aye! jist give it to the little shrimp! 

Jist land him a genuine old upper cut. 

Becuz he ain’t the kind that knows a scrap. 

Slang: 

Aw—cut the comedy and biff the boob! 

I have a hunch we have him on the hip. 

He’s all lit up like an Elk’s Carnival. 

Why, we can knock him out in the first round. 

Princess: 


Fight, oh, fight, my Lord Good English! Win! 
Correct Pronunciation: 
Oh help! good brothers, help! and save our lord! 
Grammar and Clear Enunciation: 
Come on! The brave prince is in danger here! 
(Rushes forward. Slowly the others are forced 
down. The long cloak falls back from Lord 
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Good English’s shoulders showing him not lame 
now but erect, while his rival’s robe falling 
away shows a trembling, kneeling form.) 
Lord Poor English: 
Oh mercy, sir. I cry youse mercy, sir! 
Oh, spare me now and mine attendants, lord. 
And youse shall have what’s yourn and theirn and 
mine. 
Princess: 
Do let him go, my lord. My choice is made. 
Lord Good Eng.ish: 
If you will go and leave forever, mind, 
The castle Highschool and the Kingdom of 
Proviso which you from me have taken; 
And never touch the Princess once; why, you 
And yours may go. 
Lord Poor English: 
There ain’t no use to say 
You nay, and now, pray, leave me go? 
Lord Good English: 
You cannot go too soon. (They slink away.) 
My Princess fair, you gave your word. (They move 
aside and sit down talking in low tones.) 
Enter Queen Refinement and King Success 
on right, walking mournfully. 
Queen Refinement: 
Oh, husband, if we could but find our son. 
It seems to me I could not happier be. 
King Success: 
I know, I know. The kingdom has no heir. 
My hopes are gone where they were once so bright. 
*Twas a dark, cold night so long ago, 
Do you remember, when we saw him last? 
Queen Refinement: 
Aye and stolen he must have been to go 
So quickly and ne’er a word from him since. 
King Success: 
Hark! we are intruding in a private grove. 
Even now their eyes do turn this way. 
(Here Queen Refinement looks up as also 
does Lord Good English.) 
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Queen Refinement: 
My son! (Rushes forward.) 
Lord Good Engl sh: 
Mother! (Kneels before her.) 
King Success: 
Is this a phantom now or do 
My eyes deceive? 
Lord Good English: 
Nay, sire, they do not. 
’Tis I, your son, who stands before thee now. 
Queen Refinement: 
And where is it thou hast been these years? 
Lord Good English: 
Aye, ’tis a story long and sad to tell. 
When the kingdom of Proviso thou gavest 
To me, Father, and made me Lord of Good English 
And I ruled in my castle Highschool, 
Together with these good Satellites, 
The vile Lord of Poor English viewed me there; 
And with his three attendants came and stormed 
The Castle thus by force and cast mine out. 
And over me he placed this robe and caused 
My strength to disappear, and a woeful 
Limp to blight my happiness until I 
Should win the Princess Schoolgirl. 
Then he took on a cloak of cleverness to hide 
His wretched, shameful self and purpose true. 
And then he sought the Princess to win her. 
And keep me from my lands, my bride, and you. 
And now today I’ve won my heart’s desire. 
My mother! (Leads her to the Princess—they em- 
brace.) 
Queen Refinement: 
My son, a better bride you could not gain. 
Lord Good English: 
Princess, come we will leave this place and go 
Where each day mine will serve thee hand and foot. 
Princess: 


But, pray, my lord, canst travel now alone? 
Will not the pathway of the School Girl fair 
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Be filled with snares without your sturdy friends? 
(The attendants of Lord Good English have, 
unnoticed, moved back to the ladies and now 
with backs carefully turned stand talking.) 
Clear Enunciation: 
Has Lord Good English quite forgot his aids? 
Where’er Good English may be found, ’tis known 
Correct Pronunciation ever is 
And Grammar true can never be proved false, 
While I, as Clear Enunciation, make 
The path more smooth and bright. 
Grammar: 
Aye, sir, he speaks the truth. 
Correct Pronunciation: 
It is our wish to serve you still, my lord. 
King Success: 
Indeed, so shall it be. This night we all 
Together a merry time shall hold. The crown 
Of Queen Refinement and her King Success 
Shall pass to Lord Good English and his bride; 
And in the castle Highschool they shall rule 
While all their followers rejoice forever more 
When thinking of their Lord’s great victory. 
(Exit all but Jester.) 


(Sings—tune, ‘‘Coming Thru the Rye.”) 

And so they say 

That on that day 

Good English found his own. 

In all his land 

With noble hand 

He holds the fondest throne. 

I’m but his fool 

And willing tool 

To tell to you his say. 

His enemy 

Of rivalry 

Poor English went away. 

And now ’tis done, 

Our cause is won; 

So ends our happy play. 

(Bows—Exit.) 

CURTAIN 
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STAMMERING 


FREDERICK MARTIN 
Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 


| iy the city of New York alone there are 30,000 stammerers, 
of whom 8,000 are of school age. Statistics computed by the 
Adjutant-General of the United States Army show the vital nec- 
essity for a department of speech improvement in all of our large 
cities. Ignorance of this subject is appalling among those who 
have the care of children. This is due to the paucity of efficient 
literature. Teachers and parents have been compelled to depend 
upon the misleading advice of friends who would suggest innum- 
erable panaceas, the majority of which but serve to aggravate 
the condition. Many cities have already adopted a definite pro- 
gram for the pedagogical correction of stammerers and there is 
little doubt that, before many years, the universal school curricu- 
lum will adequately provide for these sufferers and all those with 
cognate defects of speech. 

It is almost impossible to approximate the economic cost of 
stammering. It impairs the mental growth of the sufferer, causing 
self-repression. The defect interferes with the expression of ideas 
as well as the utilization of potential energy in the business or 
social world. With the lack of speech control there is not only less 
opportunity for the development of intellectual capacity, but 
there is a tendency to a lowering of the moral stamina. Speech, 
which differentiates man from the animal, is the greatest weapon 
of his brain in the fight for advancement. Business men recognize 
that voice is an economic asset, and many corporations refuse to 
employ those suffering from a defect of it. The Government has 
recognized this menace by refusing to permit immigrants who 
stammer to enter the country, because of the great probability of 
their becoming public charges. The many stammerers who leave 
school early in life, and begin at once to retrograde because of their 
defect, could readily be influenced to continue their education if 
hope of cure were held out to them. They know only too well the 
difficulties that lie between them and a livelihood in the business 
world. Among those who remain in school, the presence of the 
defect is usually the cause of retardation in class advancement of 
from one to three years. Such children fail to keep pace with 
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pupils of equal intelligence mainly because of the ignorance of 
teachers of ways and means of eliminating the defect. The child 
handicapped with a defect of phonation often appears mentally 
inferior because of his peculiar hesitancy and timidity in speech. 
Where he is able to keep up with his class, it is at a cost of so much 
mental and physical suffering that the nervous system and mental 
disposition are often harmfully affected. 

It is vitally important that stammering be corrected in the 
schools, not only on account of those so afflicted but for the good 
of normal pupils who may, through association or mimicry, ac- 
quire the habit. 

Stammering, according to its universally accepted meaning in 
English, is a halting, defective utterance. The sufferer has diffi- 
culty in starting a word or in passing from one letter to another. 
It is a momentary lack of control of the muscles of articulation in 
the effort to speak. Often the stammerer will come to an absolute 
halt, being unable to produce voice. The defect is sometimes 
accompanied by irregular spasmodic movements of the face, 
tongue, neck or body, caused by the effort made to produce a 
sound or articulate speech. 

One form of stammering is commonly known as stuttering. 
It is the unnecessary repetition of a letter or word before passing 
to the next; as, ‘‘ D-d-dog,” or ‘“‘ They- they- they went- went out.” 

Stammering is at the bottom, a mental fault which eventuates 
in a physical disability. It is often caused by fear, imitation or 
improper speech training, and is really an acquired affection. 
Most children who stammer begin to show the defect after their 
school life has begun. An investigation of some of our educational 
methods used in the lower grades, where the child’s habits 
of speech are in formation, might determine the cause. 
Children are sometimes made to read and use words much too 
difficult for them to articulate, pronounce or even understand. 
The result is the formation of a habit of stumbling, hesitancy, 
then stuttering—which may become comfirmed when the child is 
oversensitive, or is made conscious of his habit through improper 
correction or criticism. Difficult sounds are gradually avoided 
through fear, until generation of sthenic emotions upset the entire 
vocal mechanism. In the beginning there is nothing more than 
hesitation or stumbling, but finally fear and inhibition follow, 
until the child loses mastery of his speech. He then prefers silence 
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to ridicule or destructive criticism, is governed by the idea that 
he cannot speak as others do, and believes it impossible for him to 
articulate specific sounds and control himself under certain con- 
ditions. It is at this time that we encounter a strong desire to 
leave school. 

One great difficulty in meeting the requirements of this prob- 
lem, is the attitude of parents in calmly waiting for the child to 
outgrow the defect. A child thus treated usually continues 
stammering for years, driving in deeper his false habits of speech, 
developing over-innervation and hypertonicity of certain muscles 
and acquiring tics, spasms and reflexes, which would never exist 
were the cause known and the defect corrected in its incipiency. 

The class teacher can prove the greatest factor in solving the 
problem of the stammering child, by preventing the defect or 
eliminating it during its first stages. If properly corrected in the 
lower grades, each case will respond readily to treatment. It is 
here that we can remove the primary causes, before fear and inhi- 
bition produce secondary disturbances and disarrange the entire 
mental mechanism. A word in private, after school sessions, may 
inspire confidence and induce an effort toward better speech. 
When first noticing any stumbling, stuttering, or hesitancy in 
recitations, one should gently check the child, without attracting 
the attention of other members of the class, and lead him into 
a more confident, deliberate and better articulated mode of 
expression. 

As injudicial advice often aggravates a mild case of stammer- 
ing, it is well to warn those who come into direct contact with 
children, of the dangers of many popular practices. 

A common fallacy in attempting to correct a case is to ask the 
stammerer to take a breath before speaking each word or words 
that he may fear. The fact that he is made to realize that he must 
stop, and unnaturally take a breath, recalls to his mind his in- 
ability to speak as others do. He even forms a mental picture of 
his past sufferings, and fear predominates to such a degree that 
all co-ordination of the nerve centres controlling speech is tempo- 
rarily destroyed. Heis obsessed by his compulsive idea, “I 
cannot say it.” It is heresy to attempt to correct stammering by 
a conscious control of breath. This method proves pernicious if 
applied in any form. The disturbance is not caused by lack of 
breath, but by interference with the normal subconscious control. 
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There is always enough residual air in the lungs to produce voice. 
Since the disturbance is mental and not physical there is no direct 
relation between the voice and any particular control of the dia- 
phragm. In the first stages of stuttering, the resort to a conscious 
control of breath may help the child but, in such cases, other 
disciplinary measures would have the same effect without pos- 
sessing the added element of danger in their application. 

We should never train a child in an unnatural intonation of 
voice, in attempting to correct stammering. Many teachers have 
tried to produce an unusual rhythmic rising and falling inflection, 
almost resembling singing, because of their knowledge that these 
sufferers can intone without difficulty. The mere fact, however, 
that the child is made to feel that he can utter words only in these 
affected tones—which cannot be employed in business or society — 
makes him dread ordinary speech the more. This method may 
produce an ephemeral increase of confidence but eventually pro- 
duces a harmful psychological reaction. 

Timid, hesitating speech should be discouraged and the child 
led to avoid dubious, indirect thinking while speaking—thereby 
developing a greater assurance in phonation. He must not be 
permitted to avoid a word because of difficulty in pronouncing it, 
nor to employ synonyms in which he has more confidence. Should 
he develop this habit, then each recurrence of the word will be a 
béte-noir to him, increasing his fear of speech. 

It is well to remember that silence will not necessarily improve 
matters. To excuse a child from recitations—when he is aware 
that it is because of his defect—will only increase his lack of faith 
in his ability to speak as others do, making a pariah of him. This 
diminishes self-reliance and, by generating inhibition, will convert 
a slight stutterer into an acute stammerer. 

Suggestion plays an important part in the correction of acute 
cases, but it alone will not cure stammering. It is possible to 
dispel the stammerer’s compulsive fear of speech, but while so 
doing, we must remove the various secondary causes which are 
upsetting his vocal mechanism. 

Irrespective of the primal cause, it will be found that 90% 
of our cases have not their vocal organs fixed in the correct posi- 
tion for producing the sound which they are attempting to make. 
A boy may try to say “mother” with his mouth wide open; an 
impossible position for the letter “‘m,” which requires that the 
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lips be pressed together. Therefore, make him produce this sound 
correctly and, by breaking up the word into its component parts, 
or phonagrams, see that he co-ordinates his vocal organs so as to 
give each sound in its proper sequence. In the beginning, the 
process is slow and conscious but, very soon, fear of speech itself 
is dispelled, confidence restored, and a new subconscious control 
of the organs instituted—all of which makes for perfect speech. 

The main factor is the teacher’s knowledge of the proper work- 
ings of the mechanism of speech and how to develop, in the mind 
of the student, a new subconscious control of his vocal organs. 
A stammerer when saying ‘‘dog”’ will often attempt to produce 
the sound of “‘d”’ plus “‘e”’ before short proceeding to the vowel. 
This is not only phonetically incorrect, but in the exertion made to 
produce it, over-innervation results and the tongue has difficulty 
in assuming the new position for the vowel “‘o.” Immediately 
the brain is conscious of the difficulty and fear of speech so domi- 
nates the mind that all co-ordination of the nerve centres is lost. 
For the letter “‘d,” it is necessary to press the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, just back of the teeth, and to pro- 
duce a vibration of the voice in the throat. The mouth, however, 
should be quickly opened for the accompanying vowel as soon as 
the speaker feels the vibrations of the voice in the throat. This 
will prevent rigidity of the muscles employed. 

Great care must be exercised to see that the stammerer always 
opens his mouth quickly for the vowel following an initial conso- 
nant. The psychological reason for this will soon become appar- 
ent after careful observation of its effect. Exercises containing 
letters with which the child has special difficulty should be prac- 
tised silently at first, and with mirrors, before there is actual 
vocalization, thereby focusing his attention upon the direct 
control of the muscles employed. The sounds should be carefully 
studied by the teacher so as to proceed from the known to the 
unknown, or from the easier to the more difficult. 

When the consonants are diphthongal, it is well, in the begin- 
ning, to isolate them, in their proper sequence, so as to prevent 
the stammerer from attempting to articulate more than one at a 
time, which may produce juxtaposition of the lingual muscles. 
This may cause a slow, stilted manner of articulation, but is 
better than avoiding a word, keeping silent or stammering. Gradu- 
ally, as the fear of speech is lost, and the student commences, 
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subconsciously, to give sounds in their proper sequence in words, 
he may be permitted to increase his speed. 

A system of tongue gymnastics should be practised diligently 
by the pupil in order to develop the kinaesthetic imagery. These 
will make him conscious of the movements of his lingual muscles 
and develop a better, faster co-ordination. 

It is not necessary for the stammerer, when being corrected, 
to elongate the vowels while articulating words, but he should 
have plenty of vocal gymnastics in order to intensify his auditory 
images of them. The development of a new voice is obtained by 
a better production of the vowel sounds. This assists in dispell- 
ing fear and inhibition. The use of a lower or higher pitch 
also assist, psychologically, in restoring confidence, until the 
secondary causes are removed. Vocal gymnastics, if thoroughly 
practised, will not only intensify the auditory images of the stam- 
merer (thus correcting forgetfulness of the sounds of the vowels 
or vowel color) but develop stronger vocal chords, producing a 
new voice and giving an easier control (removing over-innerva- 
tion or the straining to produce sound). 

The stammerer needs more rest than the normal person be- 
cause his efforts to talk are a great drain upon his vitality. Rest 
is the best therapeutic measure in all cases of fatigue. 

As a final word of general advice to the instructor in correcting 
acute cases:—Lay stress upon, (1) more voice, passing on from the 
initial consonant to the following sound as soon as possible; (2) 
syllabication of words; (3) daily drill in tongue and vocal gymnas- 
tics; (4) silent reading, and the practice of reading aloud before 
a mirror. Avoid, (1) silent treatments; (2) breath control meth- 
ods; (3) methods employing any unusual intonation of voice 
(which we have proved to be worthless); (4) use of synonyms for 
words that are feared; (5) rhythmic movements of hands or feet 
when speaking—and, in general, anything unnatural which will but 
serve to make the stammerer feel that he is atypical. 

In closing I would like to impress upon all the fact that the 
advice given above is generic and must be modified to serve indi- 
viduals. Every case must be regarded as a personal problem, for 
as brains differ, in their thoughts, their reasoning power, their 
association of ideas, so the defects of speech arising in brains, 
manifest different reflexes which one must learn to detect per se. 
Many unnatural mental disturbances enter into the personal 
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equation with which we have to deal. Therefore when correcting 
a case, while we are removing the causes mentioned above, such 
as juxtaposition of the organs, over-innervation, rigidity, etc., 
it is vitally essential that we lead the sufferer into new channels of 
thought, new associations of ideas and a different subconscious 
control of stimuli. 
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THE NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
HE QUARTERLY has in the past received numerous requests 
for a copy of the list of members of the Association or for a list 

of subscribers to THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. These requests have 

usually been accompanied by perfectly frank statements as to the 
purposes for which these lists were being sought. Those ask'ng 
for lists of the members of the Association were, as a rule, endeav- 
oring to find a dependable list of active workers in the field of 
speech, for the purpose of using such a list in the promotion of 
some serious professional end. Those looking for lists of sub- 

scribers to THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL were, as a rule, looking for a 

good list of addresses for some more or less commercial purpose. 

A sufficient answer to this latter class has always seemed to be 

that the subscribers to THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL could be reached 

at any time through the advertising section of THE QUARTERLY. 
However, this is not a sufficient answer to the man who wishes 
to find the names of half a dozen teachers of speech, in some par- 
ticular state, or city, or county. It is easy to think of a large 
number of reasons why a dependable national directory of workers 
in the field of speech would be tremendously helpful to everyone 
interested in this field. Such reasons need not be recounted here. 

In order to meet this whole situation, however, it has been decid- 

ed to issue as a supplement to the October QUARTERLY a 

directory of the members of the National Association of Teachers 

of Speech, listed by states. An extensive publicity campaign is 
being carried on at the present time for the Association and THE 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL, and it is hoped that by October information 

concerning THE QUARTERLY and the Association will have becomeso 

widespread that all teachers of speech will have at least learned of 
the opportunity to become members of the National Association, 
and so appear in the National Directory. Present members of 
the Association can assist in making this directory complete and 
dependable by calling these facts to the attention of any workers 
in our field who are not at present members of the National 
Association. 
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“SPACE PERMITS” 

i frequently happens in all kinds of controversial writing 

that just as the reader thinks he is uncovering precisely the 
data he has been looking for, he is met with a disconcerting substi- 
tute for exact evidence in the form of “If space would permit,” 
“Considerations of space forbid,” or other phraseology to the 
same effect. We have all read such expressions too many times 
in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. The purpose of this editorial is to 
state that insofar as the present editor can either control or foresee 
the policy of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL, space will always permit 
the introduction of exact data, practically to an unlimited ex- 
tent. There should always be in THE QUARTERLY plenty of room 
for scientific articles which will present not only conclusions and 
opinions but complete and accurate data on which the conclusions 
rest. 

The Banta Publishing Company is already planning on a 
subscription and advertising list next year which will warrant 
putting THE QUARTERLY on a regular bi-monthly basis, issuing six 
numbers instead of four. This plan is almost certain of being 
carried out, in which case THE QUARTERLY ought to find opportuni- 
ty for the publication of very long studies in certain issues, even per- 
haps for making one or two issues each year regular monograph 
numbers. If six numbers a year will not carry a sufficiently large 
percentage of the good material offered for publication, there is 
no reason why we should not publish eight or even twelve times 
a year. It is to be hoped that the removal of space limitations of 
any kind, with the continuation of the present policy of giving 
forty free reprints to the author of each main article, will encour- 
age more writing for THE QUARTERLY, particularly more writing 
for THE QUARTERLY of complete, careful, accurate reports of scien- 
tific studies. 


THE FINALITY OF BOOK-REVIEWS 

have received from time to time, in private letters one or 

two sentences disagreeing with some book-review which has 
appeared in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. Occasionally we have heard 
in private conversation someone say that such-and-such a book- 
review was quite wrong in the opinion of the speaker. Once or 
twice we have had readers ask if we would be willing to publish 
an answer to, or a criticism of, book-reviews which we have 
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published. It therefore seems worth while to reiterate what has 
been said before in one form or another, namely, that THE Quar- 
TERLY will be glad to publish answers to book-reviews, criticisms 
of book-reviews, discussions of main articles, or in fact letters or 
manuscript discussing anything of professional interest, whether in 
answer to something published in THE QUARTERLY or not. We will 
be delighted to receive voluntary book-reviews from anyone who 
wishes to discuss any book in the field of speech. The only limi- 
tations which we should place upon such material are those of 
reasonable length, dignified tone. and subject matter of profession- 
al interest. If you wish to criticise a book-review appearing in THE 
QUARTERLY, please write in criticism of the review and not of the 
reviewer. If you disagree with an article in THE QUARTERLY we 
shall be glad to have you write a criticism of it, if you will refrain 
from chastising the author of the article. 


THE FORUM 


THE EASTERN PUBLIC SPEAKING CONFERENCE 


HE TENTH Annual meeting of the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference convened at Princeton University on Monday 
morning, May twenty-first and continued in session until Tuesday 
afternoon. The attendance was the largest yet attained, an 
average of about forty being present at each session. The meetings 
were held in exceedingly comfortable and suitable quarters in 
Murry-Dodge Hall. After a very cordial welcome had been spoken 
to the Conference by Dean McGee of Princeton University for 
President Hibbon who was unable to be present, the regular pro- 
gram was taken up and carried through as follows: 


Monpay, Aprit 21 
10:30 Greeting and Welcome 
PRESIDENT HIBBEN, Princeton University 
The Place of Public Speaking in the Program of Studies 
Wiiu1aM HawTHorRNE Cooper, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
DISCUSSION 
De-Germanizing Public Speaking 
Joun Dotman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DIscussIoNn 
LUNCHEON 


Extemporaneous S peaking 
Joseru A. Mosuer, The College of the City of New York 
Discussion 
Training Four-Minute Speakers at Vassar 
Miss Mary Yost, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Discussion 
Speaking for the League of Nations 
Tom Jones Meek, Extension Director and Speakers Bureau, 
League to Enforce Peace, New York. 
Speaking Against Bolshevism 
Dr. Jonn Roya Harris, National Reform Association, Philadel- 
phia. 


Discussion 
Psycho Pathology of Speech Defects 
Miss HANNAH Moore Creasy, Columbia University and Jersey 
City Schools, Jersey City, N. J. 


2:00 { 
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Discussion 
The Anatomy of the Speech Mechanism as Found in the Brain, and Its 
Value to the Public Speaker. 
Wa ter B. Swirt, M.D., Expert Adviser on Speech Defects, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools; Boston, Mass. 
Discussion 
6:00 DINNER 
7:30 Rounp TABLE 
Suggested Subjects for General Discussion 
A Foundation Course in Public Speaking. 
Standardization of Courses and Methods. 
Limitations to the Field of the Public Speaking Department. 
Nomenclature. 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH EDUCATION. 
How to Select and Train a Debating Team. 
Amateur Dramatics. 
Exchange of Experiences and Problems. 
Tuespay, Aprit 22 
8:30 Business SESSION 
9:00 Humanism and Eloquence 
Everett L. Hunt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The Subject of Oral English and the Teacher. 
J. T. MarsHMAN, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 
Vocabulary Building 
Brom.ey Smit, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
The Education of the Speaker 
Stas Nerr, Neff College, Philadelphia. 
The Importance of Having Something to Say 
HENRY VANDYKE, LL.D., Princeton 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ADJOURNMENT 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, whose name appeared last on the pro- 
gram, to speak on the subject, “The Importance of Having 
Something to Say” was called away to perform the marriage 
ceremony of the only daughter of Andrew Carnegie, and the 
Conference members were much disappointed not to hear him. 
It was recalled with pleasure that at the last Princeton Confer- 
ence the members had the opportunity of hearing President 
Wilson speak. 

The papers provoked much lively and helpful discussion. 
Perhaps the two most pronounced aspects of the Conference 
were the clear and hopeful note of optimism with respect to the 
growing place which the work of the department is winning in the 
colleges, and the decided trend toward relating the work of the 
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department directly to life and the service of the community and of 
humanity. The constructive work being done at Vassar as related 
in the paper read by Miss Mary Yost is indicative of the work 
that is being done in many colleges. The attendance at the 
Conference of Mr. Tom Jones Meek, Director of the Extension 
work and the Speakers Bureau of the League to Enforce Peace, 
and of Dr. John Royal Harris, of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, is a hopeful sign for our work, and shows a growing recog- 
nition of the part which teachers of Public Speaking, both as 
teachers and speakers, are taking in the affairs of the world. 

Professor H. F. Covington of the University and Professor 
H. W. Smith of the Theological Seminary did much to make the 
session pleasant by their unostentatious hospitality and thought- 
fulness for the comfort of all. 

There was apparently no sentiment among the members 
favorable to a change in the name of the department from that 
of Department of Public Speaking. It was suggested that the 
word ‘‘ Education” was superfluous in the title of THE QUARTERLY 
JoURNAL.OF SPEECH EpucarTIon, and that Quarterly Journal 
of Speech” would be better. A large number of subscriptions to 
THE QUARTERLY were received by the Treasurer. 

The names of those present follow: 

Miss May Belle Adams, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Miss Malvina Bennett, Wellesley College, Mass. 
Miss Mary B. Cochran, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
William H. Cooper, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Miss Isabell Couch, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Arthur W. Courtney, City College of New York. 
Harry F. Covington, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Miss Hannah M. Creasy, Columbia University, New York. 
John Dolman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Miss Cora Everett, West Chester State Normal, West Chester, Pa. 
Victor Frieberg, City College of New York. 
Elwood Griscomb, Jr., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Mrs. Caroline A. Hardwicke, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Everett L. Hunt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Robert S. Illingsworth, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Wilbur Jones Kay, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Frank H. Lane, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Myron J. Luch, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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John T. Marshman, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Joseph A. Mosher, College of the City of New York. 
Horace Grant McKean, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Silas S. Neff, Neff College, Philadelphia. 
Miss Elisabeth Oliver, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Erasmus Palmer, College of the City of New York. 
Walter Robinson, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Warren C. Shaw, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Henry W. Smith, Princeton Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr.Walter B. Swift, Boston, Mass. 
A. J. Weston, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
J. A. Winans, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Yost, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
J. Walter Reeves, Peddie Institute, Heightstown, N. J. 

Several letters and telegrams were received by the President 
of the Conference from members who had hoped to be present 
and expressed their regrets and good wishes for the conference. 
These included J. W. Wetzel of Yale, H. M. Tilroe of Syracuse, 
J. C. French of Johns Hopkins, E. W. Smith of Colgate, C. E. Neill 
of the University of West Virginia, H. Adelbert White of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, L. J. Altmaier of Drexel Institute, R. B. Dennis 
of Northwestern, B. C. van Wye of the University of Cincinnati, 
C. H. Woolbert of University of Illinois, and F. B. Robinson, City 
College of New York. 

It is interesting to know that among our number Tilroe and 
E. W. Smith have been engaged in war service in France; Dennis 
was in Russia and Neill of West Virginia in the orient. A large 
number were active here at home in speaking for the various inter- 
ests connected with the war and in training other speakers. 

At the business session of the Conference the following officers 
were elected for next year after a resolution had been passed that 
hereafter the term of the president should be limited to one year. 

President, Horace G. McKean, Union College, Schenectady, 

N.Y. 

Vice-President, Henry W. Smith, Princeton Theological Semi- 

nary. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John Dolman, Jr., University of Pennsyl- 

vania. 
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The Conference received several pressing invitations from insti- 
tutions anxious to entertain the next meeting, but the general 
sentiment was that Princeton was an ideal place to meet and so 
the invitation to return to Princeton University was accepted. 
The time of holding the meeting was not changed from the 
Monday and Tuesday following Easter Sunday. 


WILBuR Jones Kay. 
Swarthmore College. 


REPORT OF ORAL EXPRESSION COMMITTEE 


HE following report of the Committee of Oral Expression of 
the Chicago High School Teachers Club is clipped from the 
Club News April, 1919. 

“Oral Expression, as a subject separate from regular English, was 
introduced into the Course of Study of Chicago High Schools about seven 
years ago, as the result of a recommendation of a Committee of English 
teachers appointed by the English Section. 

In several schools it has been taught by teachers specially trained for it ; 
in some schools, by teachers not specially trained; in about one-half of the 
high schools of Chicago it has not been taught at all, as a separate subject, 
as offered in the course of study; in two high schools it has been taught by 
special teachers who have taught nothing else, their special classes including 
reading, speaking, story-telling, technique of speech, and voice production. 
In three schools a considerable amount of corrective work has been done 
through consultation with individual pupils. 

In several schools where Oral Expression has been taught the course has 
varied from year to year, and no effort has been made to grade the work. 
In four Chicago high schools a course of four consecutive semesters’ work has 
been given year after year. 

It is hoped that an increasing appreciation of the value of the work may 
induce principals of all high schools to organize classes. 

The High School Teachers’ Club Committee on Oral Expression learns 
from the answers to two questionnaires sent to the teachers of English in 
December, 1918, and January, 1919, that minety per cent of these teachers 
still feel that Oral Expression, in its several branches, can be more efficiently 
handled by specially trained teachers and in classes separate from the regular 
English classes. There are at present about thirty teachers teaching one or 
more phases of Speech Education. It is not practicable to ask that Oral 
Expression be required of all students, as is English, until a more nearly ade- 
quate number of specially trained teachers is available. 

The number of other teachers already assigned to the teaching of English who 
are able, or willing to prepare, to teach these special classes, is negligible. This 
Committee therefore is about to send a letter, similar to the one sent to Mr. 
Shoop shortly before his death, to the present Superintendent of Schools 
asking that an examination in the various phases of Speech Education 
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including reading, speaking, story-telling, technique of speech, voice produc- 
tion, debating and dramatics, be offered as a minor to all incoming teachers 
seeking admission to the teaching force of Chicago by examination. 

This Committee believes that the public offering of such examinations 
should eventually result in a considerable increase oi the number of teachers 
specially trained to teach these subjects, and therefore able to agree upon 
reasonable standardized details for the various courses in all the high schools 


where they are taught. 
Bertha Forbes Herring, Chairman.” 


THE CONVENTION QUESTION 


HE 1919 national convention will be held during the Christ- 

mas holidays. This has been determined bya recent vote of 
the Executive committee. 

In response to my statement in the March QUARTERLY JouR- 
NAL relative to meeting this summer, there was more opposition 
than support. This made very clear to the Executive committee 
the action which should be taken. 

However, it has seemed to me that a different sort of meeting 
might be practicable and desirable. The plan would combine 
conference work and recreation for at least a week. This should 
allow plenty of opportunity for recreation and good-fellowship to 
make it a real vacation week, yet in the time available for confer- 
ence we should be able to move definitely toward the solution 
of some of our speech education problems. The place ought to 
furnish as many as possible with facilities for riding their recrea- 
tional hobbies and should come within moderate price limits. 
If such a program can be carried out, we should have a very good 
time, get much better acquainted, do some very useful work, and 
possibly lay the foundation for a summer session of great value. 
May I hear promptly from those who would be interested in join- 
ing such a group? Suggestion should be made as to time, place 
and program. Doubtless nothing of the kind should be under- 
taken before the summer schools generally have closed. If the 
interest seems to warrant it, arrangements will be taken up in de- 
tail, and a statement of any plans that may be made will be mailed 
to those who may be interested. There will be no further 
opportunity for pub'‘icity thru the QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 

Whether or not there is a meeting of any sort this summer, 
we should look forward to and plan for the largest and most pro- 
fitable meeting ever held next winter. I shall welcome every 
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suggestion as to plans for that meeting, especially statements 
regarding the program—the subjects to be discussed, the extent 
of discussion, the speakers. The fullest possible announcement 
of plans for this meeting will be made in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


for October. 
H. S. Woopwarp, President. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 
BEGINNING SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
Better Speech for Better Americans 
ATRIOTIC movement endorsed at the Biennial meet'ng of 
the General Federation of Woman s Clubs, April, 1918. 

We wish to enlist every individual, home, club, school, church, 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, Business organization, newspaper, 
magazine and foreign language-group throughout the nation. 
Will you help the campaign by interesting a group of people to 
which you belong? 

Everybody must celebrate. Begin to prepare now. 

For suggestions for programmes, names of speakers, plays, 
etc., address American Speech Committee, Chicago Woman’s 
Club. 

Katherine Knowles Robbins, 
Chairman. 


A Guide for National American Speech Week has been written 
by Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, of Detroit, Sec’y of Committee on 
American Speech, National Council of Teachers of English. This 
Guide, including copies of sixteen posters, will be ready in May or 
June, (probable price 25 cts.) and may be obtained from Mr. 
James F. Hosic, Sec’y National Council of Teachers of English, 
506 W. 69th St., Chicago. 
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SPEECH DEFECTS IN CHILDREN: Lvetta Drake Sowers; 
Mother’s Magazine, May 1919, Vol. XIV, pp. 519, 520 and 566. 
This article gives general directions as to the attitude which the 

home and the school should take toward the correction of all types of 
speech defects. The emphasis in the discussion of specific defects 
falls upon stammering and articulation difficulties. The following 
excerpts will give some idea as to the character of the article and its 
content. 

““Much has been written upon the subject, recently and in time 
past, with the result that the cause which has resulted in fastening the 
affliction of stammering and stuttering upon the race is still almost as 
much a mystery asever. In other forms of speech defect mal-formed 
or imperfect organs result in an imperfection that is easily recognized 
as being caused by defective mechanism, as it isconstant, always the 
same and admits of no variation of difficulty. The number of cases 
of speech defect that are caused by defective organs is few in compari- 
son to the fact that, according to the best estimates, there are about 
300,000 persons in the United States today who stammer.”’ . 

“Mothers need to remember that the most violent adult stammerer 
was at one time a little child who spoke perfectly and with no apparent 
effort. Children do not stammer as soon as they begin to talk. 
Stammering is a matter of growth and development, often from the 
most childish of speech defects. It usually does not develop earlier 
than the fourth or later than the tenth year. . . . Even the most child- 
ish lisp, or hesitation upon a difficult or unusual word, or the repe- 
tition of a word or syllable when the child mind is overcrowded with 
ideas and has only a limited vocabulary for their expression, may 
grow and develop into very severe speech difficulty if neglected.” 

“Tt is not my |. .*pose to frighten parents who have children 
suffering from defects of speech, or to cause them undue worry, but 
rather to point out that the difficulty is not one to be treated lightly 
in the hope that the child will outgrow it.”’ 

“The splendid hope of correction lies in early childhood and 
youth. The time to correct a speech defect is when it first appears. No 
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child suffering from a speech defect is too young for the application 
of corrective measures, the danger is that he will become too old.” 

“To scold or speak harshly to a child about a speech difficulty 
only serves to impress it deeper into the child mind. Do not tell the 
child what not to do, but show him kindly and deliberately what to 
do.” 

“The stammering child is invariably a nervous child. This nervous- 
ness is a result of more often than a cause of the defect.”’ . . . “All 
the facts seem to indicate that stammering is a mental malady—that 
it is due to the presence in the mind of some distress that inhibits the 
normal functioning of the speech organs. A characteristic fact to 
be borne in mind is that stammering is dependent upon the particular 
emotional phenomena happening at the moment to be present in the 
mind, and that therefore it may be wholly absent for days at a time, 
or may vary greatly in severity at different times. This irregularity 
and variableness in the manifestations often result in a misappre- 
hension of its seriousness in any individual case.” 

“The percentage of adults who are completely corrected of these 
defects is very small. This is true notwithstanding the many widely 
advertized “schools” that make the correction of stammering a 
business. Dr. Bluemel investigated one hundred ex-pupils of two 
of these schools and found in that number but two cases of cure. 
Any person suffering from speech defect would do well to avoid men 
who advertize themselves as the world’s greatest speech specialists 
and those who offer guarantees to attract pupils, also others that 
tell of wonderful discoveries and new and secret systems of cure. No 
method practised for the correction of speech which cannot be found 
in the published works on the subject is worthy of consideration. 
The practice of time-beating to each word or syllable spoken is a 
method frequently used in the past hundred years and is still used by 
some widely advertized schools. Stammering practically always 
returns as soon as the measured speech is discontinued.” 

Other workers in the field of speech correction may feel inclined 
to take issue with the theory and the practice of speech correction 
as set forth in this article, in specific points, e.g., we may doubt that 
“nervousness is a result of more often than a cause of the defect.” 
But we shall all agree that the author has said some very important 
things which need sorely to be said to the readers of the magazine 
in which the article appears. The warning against quacks might well 
be used in other corners of the speech field as well as in the work of 
speech correction. 
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The Pronunciation of Standard English in America. By GEORGE 
Puitip Krapp. New York, Oxford University Press 1919: pp. 
235 with index. Cloth $1.50. 

This is an examination of the pronunciation of English in America 
based on sound phonetic principles and careful first-hand observa- 
tion. On the difficult question of what constitutes a standard of 
pronunciation Professor Krapp sails nearer the Charybdis of Demo- 
cratic license than the Scylla of pedantic dogmatism. “If we had 
but a single standard of speech, universally accepted and practiced, 
the task undertaken in this book would be easy, though obviously it 
would be unnecessary. But we have no standard beyond opinion, 
which in a democratic society must always be many-headed.’”’ The 
standard adopted is the usage of “cultivated speakers.”” Where 
cultivated speakers differ in their usage in matters of pronunciation, 
there is democratic freedom of choice. “It is the province of a book 
like this to show students how they may become sure of their facts, 
not to make their choices for them.’’ Nevertheless for the guidance 
of the teacher or student of public speaking a somewhat less neutral 
attitude in the presence of variants will probably be desired. And for 
the scientific student of American English a more careful classifica- 
tion of dialectal areas, social strata, foreign backgrounds, educational 
influences, will be demanded. It is perhaps ungracious to be dog- 
matic in the presence of so genial a latitudinarianism as Professor 
Krapp’s, but surely a definition of “cultivated speakers’’ that in- 
cludes those who say “‘aren’t I”’ for “ain’t I’’ (heard in cultivated 
southern usage) or ‘“‘am I not,” is somewhat too inclusive (no. 112, 
p. 59), and the statement that the diphthongal vowel substitute for r, 
in such words as first, girl, heard (the extreme form of which is repre- 
sented by foist, goil, hoid in dialectal spelling) in the speech-area of 
New York, “has not made its way into cultivated usage,” no. 158, 
p.75, errs on the side of exclusiveness. The reviewer has rarely heard 
cultivated New York women use any other sound in these r com- 
binations. 

The first division of the book, dealing with the mechanism of 
speech, would be improved if the conventional distinctions between 
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vowel and consonant were not entirely ignored. All phoneticians 
realize that the dividing line between vowel and consonant is not 
absolute, but Sweet’s definition of the consonant as produced with 
audible friction, and the vowel as voiced breath without audible 
friction, brings out the essential distinction. Why has Professor 
Krapp entirely ignored Sweet in his Bibliography? 

Division II deals with the description of sounds, beginning with 
the stops, running through the continuants and ending with the 
vowels. In a book whose purpose it is to make phonetic distinctions 
intelligible and accessible to the general reader the description of the 
vowel in “‘there”’ as “ mid half-front slack neutral’ and of the vowel 
in “fast” as “low half-front slack slightly wide” seems unnecessarily 
technical, and for the technical phonetician the words “neutral” 
and “slightly wide” beg the question and are not scientific. It is 
not clear why the examples of variable accents introduced, no. 98-100, 
should be included in the division entitled “description of sounds,” 
and this is only one among many instances of a somewhat casual and 
haphazard arrangement of material. 

Division III deals with “Sounds and their Occurrence”’ in which 
the speech sounds of English are discussed in their alphabetic order, 
the vowels being grouped together, and the consonants following. 
If the “long u”’ of mute is classed as a diphthong, then all the other 
vowel combinations in which i (y) is the initial element, as in you, 
yet, yawl, yore, etc., should be classed as rising diphthongs. Nowhere 
is the distinction between rising and falling diphthong clearly brought 
out, and the part that decreasing and increasing volume as well as 
stress plays in the formation of diphthongs. Thus in Anglo Saxon 
éarl there is increasing volume but decreasing stress producing the 
“broken vowel,” while in Norse Jarl both stress and volume increase 
through shift of accent producing a genuine rising diphthong. To the 
ear of the reviewer the long a in fate, fade, and the long o in goat, 
bode, etc., are nowhere, even in American usage pure undiphthongized 
vowels, though Professor Krapp is of course correct in pointing out 
that one of the main differences between Southern British and 
American pronunciation is the greater diphthongization of these 
vowels in England. 

In the copy under review pp. 113-129 are missing, and pp. 129-144 
are twice bound in. The consonants are discussed in the order of the 
alphabetic occurrence, with the exception of f, which is inserted before 
v. Either the phonetic or the alphabetic arrangement should be 
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consistently followed; the haphazard mingling of the two is con- 
fusing. 

At the end of division III a series of practical phonetic exercises 
is introduced. Professor Krapp says: “These exercises are not 
systematically arranged,” which is quite obvious, but they contain 
so many valuable suggestions that it is a pity their value should not 
have been increased by a systematic arrangement designed to 
bring out and illustrate definite principles. 

The phonetic transcriptions at the end of the volume are carefully 
made, and avoid the drawback o1 most phonetic transcriptions of 
being so complicated and technical that they are rarely read by the 
student. 

In his transcription of the Bowery dialect passage, Chimmie 
Fadden, p. 200, Professor Krapp fails to note the substitution of the 
oi diphthong for the vowel plus r in such words as “cert”’ and “first,” 
although he has mentioned it as characteristic of New York speech in 
another part of the volume. ‘‘Corkinest”’ he transcribes with an r, 
although the r is commonly elided after short o in the Bowery dia- 
lect, cf. New Yo(r)k. The transcription of the unaccented vowel as 
i in such words as greeted, passes, pockets, is characteristic of New 
England rather than of Middle, Southern, and Western speech. 

If this little volume succeeds in substituting careful habits of 
observation and speech analysis, with the training of ear and control 
of speech organs incident thereto, for the loose and dogmatic generali- 
zations ordinarily current in matters of pronunciation, it will have 
served a useful purpose. To the cultivated but phonetically “color 
blind” speaker all variations from his own standards are merely 
barbarous. To all such the following paragraph from Professor 
Krapp’s preface may be commended: “Cultivated Anericans do not 
all speak alike, but on the other hand, they do not move in mutually 
exclusive and self-centered circles in their habits of speech. Holmes 
insists in the Autocrat, that the accent of a word may tell you all you 
want to know about the origin and possibilities of a person. Perhaps 
it may, but it is well to remember that such judgments are likely 
to place the placer quite as inescapably as they do his victim.” 

J. Duncan SPAETH. 


Principles of Expressive Reading. OLar MorGAN Nor Pu.D.; 
The Gorham Press, Boston, 1918. A Thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in English, University of Minnesota, 1908. 
Cloth. pp. 290. 
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“The purpose of this thesis is to tell how to read aloud. It has 
been written with some regard to the characteristic attempts of this 
kind that have been made before.” 

We have here a most interesting document; first, in that it is 
presented as evidence of scholarly research in satisfaction o the 
requirements of a doctorate (so far as we know, the first of its kind) 
and, secondly, in that it assumes to be a statement in a spirit purely 
academic, of the fundamental facts involved in oral reading. It will 
be noted that neither the citle nor the preface make any pretention 
to dealing with the problem of speech other than reading. The dif- 
ferentiation is significant; the author seems consciously to hold it in 
mind throughout his thesis. 

The preface is a rounded summary of the development of theories 
of expression. It is summed up in the words: “ All the authorities on 
expressive reading from Walker down have held that conversation is 
the best model for reading. As far as language and message and 
occasion will permit, one should read as he speaks or ought to speak.’ 
To attain to this ideal several methods have been tried; critical analy- 
sis of the modulations of the voice; drill on elementary sounds and 
typical modulations, study of the selections in detail and in perspec- 
tive. Past theories have erred in treating of only one or two of these 
methods; the right method involves all four. Around this concept 
the thesis is built: ‘Stated briefly, the order of study is as follows: 
There are four steps of study, only four and always four, criticism, 
drill, getting the details, and getting the perspective. . . . Getting 
the perspective is naturally the first step; getting the details, the 
second; drill, the third; and criticism, the last.’’ Throughout is 
emphasized, repeated—even used as a sub-title—that “impression 
precedes expression.”’ “Step one, getting the perspective, gives an 
impression; step two, getting the details, deepens it; step three, drill, 
fixes it still more; and step four, criticism, even yet more.” Of these 
four the most important is criticism, next, drill, third, getting the 
details, and last, getting a perspective. Thus the order of study 
and the order of importance is precisely reversed. The four chapters 
of the thesis are marked out under these four steps as rubrics. 

What is said in the chapters on Getting a Perspective and Getting 
the Details is sound and lucid; in fact a satisfactory summary of what 
has been said so many times and emphasized so thoroughly in the 
standard texts on expression. Understand the author’s intent, get 
the setting of the selection, know the selection thoroughly as a whole 
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and as separate parts before attempting to interpret it—the soundest 
of advice and worthy of all acceptation. 

Chapter III, on Drill, is much less convincing. The word itself 
suggests the need of something to drill on; but this something is 
hardly forthcoming. The chapter contents itself merely with mark- 
ing out the activities on which the drilling is to be done; nothing in the 
way of method is offered. Drill is to be applied to rereading the 
selection to prove a mastery of the contents, in perspective and in 
detail, thinking of one’s audience, overcoming mannerisms, attaining 
correctness in pronunciation and care in distinctness, and the culti- 
vation of the voice. The vocal mechanism is explained at some length, 
but no description is given of how drill with this mechanism is to be 
carried on. In other words the general field for drill is mapped out, 
but not minutely charted. 

The best chapter in the book is the chapter on Criticism. ‘‘The 
object of the fourth principle of expressive reading is to get the reader 
to distinguish details, to point out exact merits or faults and their 
causes.’’ ‘He will have to view conversation from several stand- 
points—time, pitch, force, and quality, and pronunciation—likewise 
enunciation, articulation, syllabication, and accentuation, and each 
of these in turn from several standpoints. He should learn to measure 
his whole product with the smaller criteria.’ Only by criticism in 
terms of these minutiae, following the preceding three steps, is a 
reader assured of the ability to read expressively. ‘‘ Habits of lis- 
tening and discriminating are more easily formed by applying the 
smaller criteria, and one at a time.’’ This is the soundest sense in 
the world. 

Seventy-eight pages following are devoted to an exposition of the 
more minute bases of criticism: rate, quality, pause, and rhythm in 
Time; degree of pitch, inflections, skips, and melody in Pitch; degree, 
manner, and stress in Force; timbre and color in Quality; finally the 
proper method of making and uttering the vowels and consonants, 
of forming syllables, and of rendering proper accentuation. The 
discussion of pronunciation and enunciation suggests a desire on the 
part of the author to furnish first aid to foreigners in learning to 
speak our United States language. It is too elaborate for use on 
normal native born students. 

A twelve-page appendix of notes, in brevier print, lists eighty- 
one references to works on expression, physiology, the physics of 
sound, literary criticism, phonetics, and phonology. 
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The style of the book is almost crude in its simplicity. Every 
term, upon introduction, is subjected to a derivation, dictionary 
style, in parenthesis; a cheap device, presumably to give an air of 
scholarship; especially to justify the production as a contribution to 
that very vague something called English. In fact, this is the only 
“‘English”’ thing in the thesis the rest being quite foreign to the genius 
of philology, criticism, or literary history. Coherence is almost lack- 
ing; one topic follows another only by compulsion from the author, 
not by any force of logic. Asa consequence there is an air of scrap- 
piness about the whole production that makes it only a summary, 
an eclectic compilation; not a consistently wrought-out thesis. What 
unity it has arises from the general scheme of proclaiming that expres- 
sive reading is to be had by following the four steps of Getting the 
Perspective, Getting the Details, Drill, and Criticism. 

Yet from this outline grows the dissertation’s one prime value; 
it offers a skeleton form for the adequate and sound treatment of 
expression and of reading for all future text books in those subjects. 
The reviewer is ready to say that for this one thing alone the book 
is justified, that in this order of describing the process, outlining 
clearly and completely the method of instruction and study for speak- 
ing, reading, and interpreting, the book offers a scheme for all sub- 
sequent texts on this subject. Schools of expression there are which 
emphasize some one or two of these steps; texts are extant which 
bear down on only one or two; and every one of them is defective for 
just this reason of not being comprehensive, eclectic, all-inclusive. 
Dr. Norlie has done the teachers of oral expression an inestimable 
favor in showing in simple and convincing form that the teaching of 
effective expression must include all four steps. Now that teachers 
of speech no longer live in system-tight compartments, fearing con- 
tamination from other men’s narrow systems, we can profit by adopt- 
ing this scheme. We should henceforth tolerate nothing less than a 
complete recognition of the inevitableness of all four of Dr. Norlie’s 
steps. They are valid, they are not to be denied, and they form a 
solid basis for the writing of texts that will have scholarly soundness 
and academic dignity. 

The book is not a text; it is a treatise purely. It ought to be 
read by every teacher, and can be used with excellent effect for 
advanced classes and for general reference. 

Cc. H. W. 
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Educating by Story Telling. By KATHERINE CATHER. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1918. Cloth. 396 pp. $1.80. 
The editor of Mrs. Cather’s book, Professor Clark W. Hether- 

ington, says, ‘Literature is well-told information,” and, ‘The prob- 
lem of the professional story-teller of the future is to tell the best 
information of the age in as fascinating a form as the old myths and 
fables are now told after years of repetition. Only in this way can 
contemporary popular opinion be kept abreast of the scientific truth 
of the time, instead of dragging along in the superstitions of the 
past. ” 

Those who take exception to these statements will be glad to 
know that Mrs. Cather’s book does not carry out this idea, but that 
it is really a very reasonable appeal for what seems to be a legitimate 
use of story-telling method for connecting in the child’s mind the 
great worlds of fact and fiction as one in literature. An inspired 
teacher and a gifted story-teller, Mrs. Cather has written a book that 
should be of interest to teachers of all grades of primary and grammar 
schools. It is an excellent work for teachers of story-telling in Nor- 
mal Schools to put into the hands of their graduates. Its usefulness, 
however, depends to some extent upon access to a special library of 
about three hundred volumes of source material and of re-told stories. 

There is much unintelligent story-telling done throughout the 
country, and such a book as Mrs. Cather’s should both stimulate 
and inspire even the average teacher to more scholarly effort. 

The chapter Telling the Story indicates a gratifying conscious- 
ness of the need for a more adequate preparation of the teacher for 
the effective oral presentation of the story as a creative art, rather 
than as an interpretative art. The book is readable and helpful. 
The opening chapter gives a short history of story-telling as it was 
practised generations ago, and accounts for its revival as, ‘A power- 
ful tool in the hands of the educator.”’ 

There follow four chapters on the story interests of children. 
She identifies these, not according to the ages of the children, but 
in accordance with their development—the Rythmic, Imaginative, 
Heroic, and Romantic periods. This last will interest teachers who 
have classes in story-telling in high schools. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a carefully selected bibliography. 

Other chapters are, Building The Story, Telling The Story, Story- 
Telling To Lead To An Appreciation Of Literature, Music, and Art. 
Part One is concluded with three chapters on Dramatization, Bible 
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Stories, and Story-Telling And Teaching Ethics. Part Two includes 
chapters on Story-Telling To Intensify Interest In History, in Geography, 
in Nature Study, in Domestic Science, and in Manual Training, and 
about forty stories for telling, illustrating her method of using the 
story in this connection, which is perhaps less objectionable in reality 
than it may seem to the critics of the method upon first thought. 

Because the mass of story material of unquestioned merit and 
usefulness is so large, and the supply of re-written, ready-to-tell 
stories is soconfusing, Mrs. Cather’s book, with its wealth of specific 
information and suggestion, should be helpful to anyone interested 
in story-telling. 

BERTHA FORBES HERRING. 


The American Language. H. L. MENCKEN. New York. Alfred 

A. Knopf. 1919. Cloth. IX+394. $4.00. 

In the preface of his book Mr. Mencken says, ‘‘ Greatly interested 
in these differences [between English and American pronunciation 
and intonation]|—some of them so great that they led me to seek 
exchanges of light with Englishmen—I looked for some work that 
would describe and account for them with a show of completeness, 
and perhaps depict the process of their origin.’’ No such work 


could be found. In default of this information ‘‘The present book 
then began to take form—its preparation a sort of recreation from 
other and far different labor. It is anything but an exhaustive 
treatise upon the subject; it is not even an exhaustive examination 
of the materials. All it pretends to do is to articulate some of those 
materials—to get some approach to order and coherence into them, 
and so pave the way for a better mode by some more competent 


man In spite of this disclaimer the book is not only a valuable 
contribution to the study of American speech but an intensely inter- 
esting volume. “Its chief excuse is its human interest, for it prods 
deeply into national idiosyncrasies and ways of mind and that sort 
of prodding is always entertaining.” 

The subject matter is divided into nine parts: By Way of Intro- 
duction; The Beginnings of American; The Period of Growth; 
American and English Today; Tendencies in American; The Common 
Speech; Differences in Spelling; Proper Names in America; Miscel- 
lanea. 

The Americans speak a different language from the English. 
This, in essence, is the fundamental thesis of this thoughtful and 
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positively fascinating volume of Mr. Mencken’s. His thesis is sub- 
stantiated by exhaustive citations of concrete differences. The temp- 
tation is great to quote from almost every page; but the difficulty 
of stopping quotation once started from this storehouse of definite 
and interesting examples of the differences between the two languages 
is so great that safety seems to lie in no quotation at all. Instead, I 
wish to urge with all possible emphasis that every one interested in 
American speech should spend some time reading and pondering 
Mr. Mencken’s whole book, and I feel confident that no one will 
count as hours ill spent, time devoted to this volume. 

The fact that the American language has been shaped by the 
spoken, rather than the written, word, is a particularly significant 
one to teachers of speech. The political debate and its influence over 
vocabulary and syntax has been a most important factor, and Mr. 
Mencken refers to the “flood of racy and unprecedented words and 
phrases” which ‘‘ beat upon and finally penetrated the retreat of the 
literati.’”’ The pulpit developed similar tendencies, and “the pres- 
sure from below broke down the defenses of the purists and literally 
forced a new idiom upon them.” Every department of speech in 
America should see to it that this book is available for its students. 
J. M. O’'N. 


The Twentieth Century Theatre. Witt1AM Lyon PueEtps. 1918. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 12 mo. pp. 147. 

A most readable little book and incidentally full of hints, encour- 
agement and suggested standards for the director of little theatre 
dramatics. 

Written in Professor Phelps’ interesting and concrete vein, the 
book suffers a bit from the journalistic note inevitable from the fact 
that its parts were originally published as magazine articles. Re- 
writing would have corrected some patches of careless style, but 
Professor Phelps can write so well that doubtless he knows how 
much care he can afford to lavish here. Certainly one does not by 
this judge his capacity for erudite, scholarly, bulky effort. 

But no one writes of the modern drama from wider knowledge, 
more joyous or varied appreciations and more acute judgment of 
contemporary literature; and no one has a happier, more wholesome 
enthusisam for, and delight in the best work of the contemporary 
theatre—or points more directly to its failures. Just old enough to 
have seen players and playwrights come and go, reforms burn and 
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fade, ‘‘movements”’ mount and cease, Professor Phelps’ judgment of 
the best drama and the best theatre, and of the source of both, is 
distinctly heartening to those who must struggle with practical— 
if uplifting!—play production in our schools and colleges. So many 
workers in this field—and intelligent and well educated ones—find 
themselves with limited background and perspective. These The 
Twentieth Century Theatre will delight and aid. 

While not to be compared with such books as Moderwell’s 
Theatre of Today or Cheney’s The Art Theatre, as a mine of technical 
suggestion, in the chapters on Present Condition of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Stage, and particularly The Drama League and the Independent 
Theatre will be found hints of distinct practical value. But its claim 
to our attention is in its broad background, its genuine enthusiasm, 
its fund of incident, its sane standards. From wide information the 
author has sifted some of the interesting and chattily presented much 
that may profit a less informed friend. 

And it does help and strengthen aspiring amateurs in their grop- 
ing toward the right thing sincerely done. 

Perhaps not a necessity for your own library—if you are poor— 
but a club or department should have it where all can easily let it 
do them good. 

A. M. D. 


How to Read. By Joun Barretr KerFroot. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., Boston, 1916. Cloth, pp. 294. $1.50. 

If it is stimulating to review a book with which one thoroughly 
disagrees, it is also refreshing, now and again, to review a volume 
concerning which one can be unequivocally laudatory. 

One who teaches in the field dealt with by this book, might be 
inclined to say that we have had more than enough elocutionary and 
educational efforts bearing this caption. Certainly, the books them- 
selves, in many instances, stand as proof in the affirmative. But here 
is one not by a noted educator, or a student of lower grade curricula, 
nor yet by an instructor in any of the speech arts or sciences. The 
author is a member of the editorial staff of Life as literary critic and 
reviewer. Mr. Kerfoot, whose home is in Freehold, New Jersey, is a 
native of Chicago. He was educated in part in the schools of the 
middle west, later graduating from Columbia University, and study- 
ing for three years in Europe. He has been, and is, both a business 
man and a writer. 
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“How to Read”’ is not a text book, it is an inspiration. It might 
well be both. It is right all through, and every page is interesting. 
It is based on sound psychology, and yet one does not need to be a seer 
in this field to understand it. It would almost seem, that with this 
thesis before educators, we might hope to have a lost art revived and 
put in its rightful place in all the grades, and, indeed, throughout, 
the educational system. 

“Reading is a form of living,’”’ says Mr. Kerfoot, and proves it. 
You'll like the proofs and you’ll like the way he proves things, at 
least I think you will. 

“Alertness is the first requisite for the reader. By this I mean, 
here, expectant interest, focussed attention, and a mental readiness to 
act. The alertness must be both informed and disciplined. It must 
be based on understanding and trained to the point of unconscious 
performance.” ‘Our ability to read is made up of nothing less, and 
nothing more, than of all the individual colorings, all the personal 
differences, all the inborn impluses and unfolding forces of our 
individual lives. Reading should be zestful, conscious, discrim- 
inating search for our own.” 

These quotations, chosen from various chapters of the book show, 
at least, that to teach reading, and have it function as it should, as 


a part of the educational activity of every individual, requires training 
and knowledge of no mean sort. 

The book contains nine chapters, with clear sub-divisions in each. 
There are two hundred and ninety odd pages that every teacher of 
reading, particularly interpretative reading, (and is there any reading 
aloud that shouldn’t be interpretative?) should peruse carefully. 

G. E. J. 


Patriotic Illustrations for Public Speakers. By Witt H. Brown. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Standard Publishing Company, 1919. 
Cloth. pp. 303. $1.50. Postpaid. 


This volume is a compilation of anecdotes, poems, and state- 
ments of fact, classified under about fifty different headings, such as 
Belgium, Character, Childhood, Courage, Death, Duty, Heroism, 
Morale, Patriotism, Temperance, Womanhood, etc. The material 
has been gathered from all sorts of sources, much of it apparently 
taken from the daily press. A good deal of it is interesting, some of 
it is informative. 
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There are two specific faults to be found with the book. One is an 
almost total lack of documentation. The sources from which material 
has been gathered are omitted in almost all cases. The second is a 
careless, superficial, and obtrusive editing of the material, largely in 
introductory and concluding comments. One illustration will have 
to suffice. It is in every way a fair illustration. It is chosen because 
of the interesting character of the material Mr. Brown quoted, the fact 
that the material was widely printed and is used here without any 
source being given, and because Mr. Brown’s editorial paragraphs 
are fair examples of ihe comments which the compiler has made upon 
a great deal of the material used. I quote, from page 126, an “‘illus- 
tration” appearing under the general heading “ Faith.” 

“Always Two Alternatives 

“The importance of the mental attitude of the men who defended 
Verdun was recognized by the French Army Staff. To keep them 
from worrying about the outcome of the day’s fighting, the Litany 
(sic) was taught to all the soldiers. The result is known the world 
over. 

‘“*A few changes have been made in the original version (sic) so 
it might conform to American conditions, says a Western publica- 
tion: 

“ ‘Regarding the war, you are drafted or not drafted. If you are not 
drafted, there is nothing to worry about. If you are drafted, you have two 
alternatives: 

“ “Either you are at the front or in the reserves. If you are in the reserves 
there is nothing to worry about. If you are at the front, you still have two 
alternatives: 

“ “Either you get hurt or you don’t get hurt. If you don’t get hurt, there 
is nothing to worry about. If you do get hurt, you still have two alternatives: 

“ ‘Either you get slightly hurt or seriously wounded. If you get slightly 
hurt, there is nothing to worry about. If you get seriously wounded, you still 
have two alternatives: 

“ ‘Either you recover or you don’t recover. If you recover, there is 
nothing to worry about. If you don’t recover, and have followed my advice 
clear through, you have done with worry forever.’ 


“This is the spirit of the Apostle Paul, in writing to the Phil- 
lipians: ‘For I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to. 
be content.’” 


J. M. O’N, 


